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The Dead—A Leader. 


THE DEAD. 
The dead are with us everywhere, 
By night and day; 

No street we tread but they have wan- 
dered there 

Who now lie still beneath the grass 

Of some shell-scarred and distant plain, 

Beyond the fear of death, beyond all 
pain. 

And in the silence you can hear their 
noiseless footsteps pass— 

The dead are with us always, night and 
day. 


Where once the sound of mirth would 

rouse 
The sleeping town, 

The laughter has died out from house to 
house; 

And where through open windows late 

At night would float delightful song, 

And glad-souled music from the light- 
heart revel-throng, 

In quadrangle and street the windows 
darkly wait 

For those who cannot wake the sleeping 
town. 


This city once a bride to all 
Who entered here, 

A lover magical who had in thrall 

The souls of those who once might know 

Her kiss upon their lips and brow— 

A golden, laughter-hearted lover then, 
but now. 

A mother gray, who sees Death darken 
as they go, 

Son after son of those who entered there. 


Yet sometimes at the dead of night 
I see them come— 
The darkness is suffused with a great 
light 
From that radiant, countless host: 
No face but is triumphant there, 
A flaming crown of youth imperishable 
they wear. 
A thousand years that passed have 
gained what we today have lost, 
The splendor of their sacrifice for years 
to come 
A. E. Murray. 
The Nation. 








BABYLON. 

The blue dusk ran between the streets: 
my love was winged within my 
mind, 

It left today and yesterday and thrice a 
thousand years behind. 

Today was past and dead for me, for 
from today my feet had run 

Through thrice a thousand years to walk 
the ways of ancient “Babylon. 

On temple top and palace roof the bur- 
nished gold flung back the rays 

Of a red sunset that was dead and lost 
beyond a million days. 

The tower of heaven turns darker blue, a 
starry sparkle now begins; 

The mystery and magnificence, the 
myriad beauty and the sins _ 
Come back to me. I walk beneath the 
shadowy multitude of towers; 
Within the gloom the fountain jets its 

pallid mist in lily flowers. 

The waters lull me and the scent of 
many gardens, and I hear 

Familiar voices, and the voice I love is 
whispering in my ears. 

Oh real as in dream all this; and then a 
hand on mine is laid: 

The wave of phantom time withdraws; 
and that young Babylonian maid, 

One drop of beauty left behind from 
all the flowing of that tide, 

Is looking with the self-same eyes, and 
here in Ireland by my side. 

Oh light our life in Babylon, but wes 
lon has taken wings, 

While we are in the calm and vow 


procession of eternal things. 
A. E. 


A LEADER. 
Though your eyes with tears were blind, 
Pain upon the path you trod: 
Well we knew, the hosts behind, 
Voice and shining of a god. 


For your darkness was our day: 
Signal fires, your pains untold 

Lit us on our wandering way 
To the mystic heart of gold. 


Naught we knew of the high land, 
Beauty burning in its spheres; 
Sorrow we could understand 
And the mystery told in tears. 
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THE USE OF AIRCRAFT IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


Considering the important role that 
aircraft are playing in the present con- 
flict, it would seem almost incredible 
to those who do not know it as fact, 
that only a little more than two years 
ago a public..meeting had to be called 
at the Mansion House to urge the ne- 
cessity for the national adoption of the 
new arm, and the bestowal of liberal 
grants on the service of the air. As 
serious aeronautical activity on the 
part of the Government of this country 
may be said to date from the time of 
that meeting, nothing short of the 
highest praise can be given to those who 
have brought the national aerial equip- 
ment, in so short a time, to the high 
state of efficiency displayed at the very 
commenéement of this terrible war. 
Though the number of aeroplanes then 
available was not very large—about 
one hundred—-still the services of the 
Royal Flying Corps rendered by their 
meanswere such that Sir John French 
in his report of September 11, 1914, 
was able to say: ‘‘The British Flying 
Corps has succeeded in establishing an 
individual ascendancy which is as serv- 
iceable to us as it is damaging to the 
enemy.”’ This ascendancy at the time 
was brought about by individual pluck 
and dexterity, combined with certain 
requisite qualities in the machines used. 
The Germans at that time were relying 
chiefly upon the Taubes—the mono- 
planes. with dove-like wings—which 
gave a great deal of stability, but were 
not so speedy as the British type. They 
had hardly reckoned that in this war 
the aeroplane would become an offen- 
sive instrument, and appear to have 
regarded aircraft on the heavier than 
air principle, solely as means for scout- 
ing, and directing and correcting artil- 
lery fire. In fact it appears that the 
German pilots had orders to evade 
combat if possible, so as to keep their 


machines intact for the above men- 
tioned uses. Through British enterprise, 
however, they were unable to do this. 
It was, indeed, the presence of large 
numbers of German machines for the 
purpose of directing their artillery, 
which was having devastating effect, 
that made the British aviators use their 
aeroplanes as weapons of offense. For 
it was realized at a very early stage of 
the war that the side which had the 
power of diminishing the number of the 
enemy’s aeroplanes would have a great 
advantage over the other. The aero- 
plane is, indeed, responsible for the 
elimination of secrecy, which so dis- 
tinguishes modern warfare from that 
of our ancestors, and which makes 
machinery rather than individual gen- 
ius the chief factor of victory. 

As time has gone on, the Germans 
have realized that aeroplanes have to 
be fighting machines as well as air 
scouts and artillery guides, and have 
brought into prominence machines other 
than the Taubes, notably biplanes of 
the Aviatik type. These are said to 
be both fast and capable of carrying 
formidable machine guns. There have 
also been seen over the French lines 
twin-engined machines with single fuse- 
lages, which have been credited with 
carrying a weapon heavier than a ma- 
chine gun, and capable of firing a shell, 
though it was probably some kind of 
case shot it was firing. Then there are 
the reported large German biplanes 
with two fuselages and an engine in 
each—an idea apparently taken from 
the Italian Caproni. But, despite the 
new additions to the German aerial 
resources, Sir John French was able to 
say in his report dated June 15, 1915, 
‘Since my last dispatch there has been 
a considerable increase both in the num- 
ber and in the activity of German aero- 
planes in our front. During this period 
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there have been more than sixty com- 
bats in the air in which not one British 
aeroplane has been lost. As these 
fights take place almost invariably 
over or behind the British lines only 
one. hostile aeroplane has been brought 
down in our territory. Five more, how- 
ever, have been definitely wrecked be- 
hind their own lines, and many have been 
chased down and forced to land in most 
unsuitable ground. In spite of the 
opposition of hostile aircraft and the 
great number of anti-aircraft guns 
employed by the enemy, air recon- 
naissance has been carried out with 
regularity and accuracy.” 

This testimony seems to show that 
in spite of undoubted improvements 
in the German aeroplanes, the British 
pilots are still showing that they possess 
a skill and dexterity in the air far su- 
perior to the kind displayed by the 
slower and more methodical Teutons, 
not that it is unimportant to keep 
thoroughly abreast of the mechanical 
improvements of the enemy, and to 
produce what will counteract the venom 
of his newer devices. Though it is 
impossible at this time of national 
crisis to publish any details of what is 
being done by way of development or 
improvement, which time and practice 
have dictated, still there can be no doubt 
that the aerial authorities in this country 
are fully alive to the necessity of meet- 
ing the needs of the moment. 

This cannot be done by attempting 
to put into execution wild schemes for 
the sudden production of ten thousand 
aeroplanes, such as have been lately 
extravagantly proposed by those who 
have indulged in the dream that aero- 
nautics is the arm that will end the war, 
but rather by the fullest appreciation 
of practical possibility. 

It may be of interest in this article 
to review the three principal uses of 
the aeroplane as revealed in this war, 
and point out some of the salient feat- 
ures in aeroplanes these uses exact. 
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1. REcONNAISSANCE. 

‘The supreme use of the aeroplane in 
war is undoubtedly as a scout. We can 
now hardly imagine an army devoid of | 
aerial scouts. They are necessary to 
its very existence. Yet only a few 
years back funds for the military 
development of the aeroplane were 
grudged in this country, as if they were 
to be spent on the folly of enthusiasts. 
Never has prejudice so  obstinately 
clung to any development of practical 
science as it did to the flying machine, 
despite the fact that the world is in- 
debted to Great Britain for the knowl- 
edge of most of the underlying princi- 
ples which have made human flight 
possible. It is war that has caused the 
scales of prejudice to fall from the pub- 
lic eye. Now, it is on ail sides admitted 
that the use of the aeroplane in the 
present struggle is the greatest monu- 
ment ever raised to the pioneers of the 
conquest of the air. 

The use of the aerial scout was vivid- 
ly foreshadowed in the Boer War, by 
the performances of the captive obser- 
vation balloons—a method still retained 
to some extent. Few, perhaps, then 
realized what we owed to the observers 
in those captive balloons. The Boers, 
however, fully grasped their utility to 
their foe. One of the Boer prisoners 
is said to have remarked when cap- 
tured, ‘“‘If ever we catch the man in 
the balloon we will make mincemeat of 
him. He is the one that does us most 
harm. We could not move, we could 
not creep from one stone to the other, 
but he saw us and pointed us out, and 
we will pay him for it if we lay hands on 
him.” In that campaign the balloon 
saved Ladysmith, and averted what 
would have been a prodigious disaster 
to our army at Spion Kop. But what 
vastly greater issues were decided in 
our favor at the beginning of the present 
war by the aeroplane! 

One of these critical goccasions was 
when the British Expeditionary Force, 
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soon after landing in France, had taken 
up a position on the French left. There 
were two army corps facing the enemy, 
‘with a third in reserve. The two former 
extended from Conde to Binche. On the 
evening of August 23 Sir John French 
received a telegram from General Jof- 
fre that the Germans had thrust their 
way across the Sambre, and were forc- 
ing the French to retire, while the two 
British corps were threatened by three 
German army corps on their front, and 
by a fourth stealing round them for a 
flank attack. 

The way in which the British aero- 
planes then came to the rescue has 
been graphically described in the new- 
ly-published work Aircraft in the Great 
War, by C. Grahame-White and H. 
Harper. 

“The position could not have been 
more critical. The French falling back 
left our army exposed; on neither flank 
had it protection. And the Germans, 
pressing forward irresistibly, were on 
the eve of a crushing attack. Evening 
was at hand, it will be remembered, be- 
fore Sir John French had this news; a 
few hours only of daylight remained. 
Yet to hesitate was to court destruc- 
tion. Something must be done, and 
done at once; the menace was one 
which could be met only by a swift, un- 
wavering plan. That night the com- 
mander-in-chief must frame his scheme 
and at dawn his army must be in mo- 
tion. But there was a preliminary, and 
a vital one; this was to ascertain, if 
there yet remained time in which to do 
so, the exact positions and approximate 
strengths of the threatening hosts. Cav- 
alry scouts, of course, were available, 
but conditions were against them; 
the area to be traversed was large, 
darkness almost at hand. Next morn- 
ing, perhaps—but next morning would 
be too late. Information was needed 
now. Here, made for them by cir- 
cumstance, was just the opportunity 
our flying men required. Not only 
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was scouting needed, but it was needed. 
in haste—in such haste, indeed, 


that no craft, save the aero- 
plane itself, could have brought 
back the news in time. In a flash 


there went a message to the aircraft 
base, and out upon their errands flew, 
the fastest scouts. At twice the pace 
of an express train, rushing smoothly 
through the air, went these high-speed 
craft; and their pilots, peering down on 
the land below, had a view as from a 
mountain top. Out and away, each 
machine on its given path, sped these 
flying scouts. And in an hour, thanks 
to their tremendous speed, they had 
gleaned news that could have been 
procured only in a day by.any other 
means. They found the hostile forces. 
that were destined for a main attack, 
marked their positions on their maps, 
made estimates of their strength; they 
located also with accuracy the flanking 
movement which was so grave a menace. 
And this work was done, as it needed 
to be done, at lightning speed. The 
aircraft had leaped upward and dis- 
appeared; then, in a space of time that 
seemed incredibly short, they were 
swooping earthward again, their mis- 
sion done. Sir John French given the 
news he sought, and by an instrument 
of which he, of the great commanders 
in war, was the first to make striking 
use, was able to frame his plans that 
night with swiftness and precision; 
and next day at dawn, showing a dog- 
gedness that can never be forgotten, 
our little army began its hazardous 
retreat.” 

These observation flights were fol- 
lowed by others which will be historical. 
When Von Kluck found it would be a 
hopeless task to invest Paris, and 
changed his plan, stopping his south 
advance upon Paris, and moving his 
main column instead in a southeaster- 
ly direction, it was the observing aero- 
planes which discovered his new move- 
ment. This was news of extreme im- 
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portance and caused the Allies to aban- 
don the defensive and make instead a 
vigorous attack. Von Kluck’s flank 
was then threatened by powerful armies 
which ensured the well-known precipi- 
tous} German retreat—a retreat which 
can be ascribed to the services of airmen. 

But in connection with this famous 
retreat the aeroplanes rendered still 
further services. There is risk in 
pressing too closely on the heels of a re- 
treating foe, for, if the retreat is made 
in good order, an enemy can sometimes 
find positions favorable for turning 
round to make a counter-attack. It 
became then the task of the aeroplan- 
ists to go up and see how far the retreat 
was general; whether it was merely 
a trick of Von Kluck to allure the Allies 
on and then to turn round and 
deal a crushing blow. Right well did 
the aerial scouts perform their work. 
They flew over the German rearguard, 
and penetrated deep into the enemy’s 
lines to see that everywhere the Ger- 
man retreat was complete. 

It is evident from the above three 
examples of the use of the aeroplane as a 
scout that an important attribute of a 
scouting aeroplane may often be its 
swiftness. This quality renders the 
swifter class of aeroplanes, in which the 
pilot ascends alone, and combines in 
himself the duties of pilot and observer, 
exceedingly useful when swift recon- 
naissance has to be undertaken. It 
used to be thought that monoplanes 
would be specially useful for this work, 
but the tendency has been to discard 
the monoplane in favor of the biplane. 
Our own Government some time before 
the war considered the monoplane 
unsuited for military operations. The 
French, since the war has been in 
progress, have forbidden the use of 
the Bleriot, Deperdussin, Nieuport, and 
R. E. P. monoplanes, retaining only 
one example—the Morane-Saulnier. The 
Germans, too, appear to be coming to 
the same conclusion. 
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The selection of the biplane in prefer 
ence to monoplanes for the stress and 
strain of war is a testimony to the genius 
of that British pioneer in aerial naviga- 
tion, who, years ago, may be said to 
have invented the biplane. It was, in 
fact, as early as 1866 that Wenham 
read his classical paper on the value of 
superposed surfaces before the Aero- 
nautical Society of Great Britain. His 
work was vividly reflected in the 
efforts of Sir Hiram Maxim in the last 
decade of the last century, in the 
gliding flights of Lilienthal, Chanute, 
and bore final practical fruit in the 
motor-driven biplane of the Brothers 
Wright. 

One type of British biplane used in the 
war has been remarkable for its swift- 
ness, and has been credited at times 
with a speed of over 130 miles an hour. 
Owing to its speed it has proved to be 
invaluable for making a rapid recon- 
naissance, and its very fleetness is its 
best protection from enemy gunfire. 
This quality of speed in flying machines 
in itself endows them with stability, 
while all goes well with them, but 
machines in which everything is sac- 
rificed to speed require very expert 
handling. It is extremely desirable 
that the large majority of military 
aeroplanes should possess inherent sta- 
bility; for such machines can be piloted 
by those who are less expert than those 
qualified to drive machines designed for 
extreme speed. During the war it 
became necessary to train pilots very 
rapidly. The amount of stability at- 
tained in one type of British aeroplanes 
has enabled comparative beginners 
to become quite dexterous in handling 
them. The introduction of the means 
to produce inherent stability in an 
aeroplane tends, however, to slow the 
machine, and in designing any particular 
class of machine it must be considered 
how far speed should be sacrificed to 
stability. A very happy result has 
been attained in the form of stable 
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aeroplane which is made in the Royal 
Aircraft Factory, and was due to the 
labors of the late Mr. E. T. Busk. On 
one of these machines this promising 
inventor was burned to death in the air 
on November 5, 1914, and thus joined 
the long roll of the martyrs of science. 

Though it is not permissible to give 
any details of this excellent machine, 
the following remarks, testifying to its 
peculiar efficiency, which were supplied 
to the Aeronautical Journal, January, 
1915, by Mr. Mervyn O’Gorman, the 
superintendent of the Royal Aircraft 
Factory, may here be quoted. 

Speaking of the late Mr. E. T. Busk 
he says: 

“By the autumn of 1913 he had 
carried out his researches so far that 
complete stability without material 
loss of efficiency could be obtained for 
any aeroplane designed in accordance 
with his results. In November, 1913, 
he was able to make flights of several 
hours’ duration in winds up to thirty- 
eight miles per hour, without at any 
time using any balancing, controlling, 


or steering mechanism whatever save 


for alighting purposes.” 

Indirectly we can ascribe the attain- 
ment of stability in aeroplanes to the 
profound mathematical researches of 
Professor Bryan, and thus to the honor 
of this country belongs the attainment 
of the great desideratum for the.success 
of human flight. 

It was near the beginning of the 
present century that the author of this 
article had a conversation with Professor 
Bryan at the Royal Institution on the 
subject of the experiments with gliding 
machines that up to that time 
had been made, and the latter 


then gave expression to some of 
those suggestions which he has since 
so successfully elaborated. At that 
time the author asked him if he would 
prepare @ paper on the subject of his 
original ideas as to the mathematical 
treatment of the problem of Flight, to 
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be read before the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain, and the result of that 
conversation was the epoch-making 
and classical paper published in the 
Aeronautical Journal, January, 1904. 
This has influenced the attainment o! 
stability in flight throughout the world, 
and the principles it teaches have been 
successfully applied at the Royal Air- 
craft Factory in conjunction with the 
experimental work of the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

The researches of Professor Bryan 
are reflected in the German Taubes— 
luckily for us; for in these, speed has 
been sacrificed to stability. The Taubes 
consequently fell victims to the speedier 
and more nimble British machines. 

In aerial reconnaissance it is often 
desirable that a large amount of detail 
of observation should be furnished to 
headquarters, more than can be grasped 
by one who has to act as both observer 
and pilot. Then there becomes need 
of the type of aircraft that will carry an 
observing officer as well as pilot, who 
will take up with him maps and glasses 
and devote himself entirely to the study 
of the land beneath him. Such ma- 
chines are of necessity slower than those 
which carry the solitary pilot, and they 
run more risk of being overtaken by the 
enemy. But besides the advantage of 
division of labor, there is also the benefit 
that if either pilot or observing officer is 
killed or wounded by a shot from a 
pursuing enemy machine, the one that 
escapes can pilot the machine back to 
friendly lines, or if the engine of the 
machine is silenced, or petrol tank per- 
forated, the art of volplaning, which has 
so often saved a machine from landing 
within the precincts of the enemy, can 
be put into execution. 

It is very advisable that the faster 
type of. aeroplane designed to carry 
two aviators should possess dual control. 
In some of these machines the occu- 
pants sit in separate apertures in the 
tube-like hulls, and cannot move about 
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during flight, so should the pilot be 
killed the survivor cannot get access to 
his seat to manipulate the machine. 
The levers or steering wheel and rudder 
bars should therefore be in front of each, 
and it is essential to employ discon- 
necting apparatus to ensure that each 
set of levers can be worked independent- 
ly of the other. 

The Farman biplanes in peace were 
renowned for their endurance qualities, 
often winning the world’s records for 
duration of flight. These qualities 
have been of no little value in war, and 
the Farman machines have been used 
for the more prolonged and searching 
reconnoitering duties such as the stra- 
tegical reconnaissance, as distinct from 
the hurried tactical observations which 
have fallen to the lot of the swifter 
machines, 

Some of the difficulties of aerial 
reconnaissance will be found well 
described in a new and useful little work, 
Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War, by 
F. A. Talbot. ‘‘At first sight recon- 
noitering from above may appear a 
simple operation, but a little reflection 
will reveal the difficulties and arduous- 
ness of the work. The observer, 
whether he be specially deputed or 
whether the work be placed in the hand 
of the pilot himself—in this event the 
operation is rendered additionally try- 
ing, as he also has to attend to his 
machine—must keep his eyes glued to 
the ground beneath and at the same 
time be able to read the configuration of 
the panorama revealed to him. He 
must also keep in touch with his map 
and compass, so as to be positive of his 
position and direction. He must be a 
first-class judge of distances and heights. 

“‘When flying rapidly at a height of 
4,000 feet or more, the country below 
appears as a perfect plane, or flat 
stretch, although as a matter of fact it 
may be extremely undulating. Con- 
sequently it is by no means a simple 
matter to distinguish eminences and 


depressions, or to determine the re- 
spective and relative heights of hills. 

“If a rough sketch is required, the 
observer must be rapid in thought, 
quick in determination, and facile with 
his pencil, as the machine, no matter 
how it may be slowed down, is moving 
at a relatively high speed. He must 
consult his map and compass frequent- 
ly, since an airman who loses his 
bearings is useless to his commander-in- 
chief. He must have an eagle eye, so 
as to be able to search the country un- 
folded below, in order to gather all the 
information which is likely to be 
of value to his superior officers. He 
must be able to judge accurately the 
numbers of troops arrayed beneath 
him, the lines of the defensive works, to 
distinguish between the defended from 
the dummy lines which are thrown up 
to baffle him, and to detect instantly 
the movement of the troops and the 
direction, as well as the roads along 
which they are proceeding. Reserves 
and their complement, artillery rail- 
way lines, roads and bridges, if any, over 
streams and railways must be noted: 
in short he must obtain an eye-photo- 
graph of the country he observes and 
grasp exactly what is happening there. 
In winter, with the thermometer well 
down, a blood-freezing wind blowing, 
wreaths of clouds drifting below and 
obscuring vision for minutes at a time, 
the rain possibly pelting down as if 
presaging a second deluge, the plight 
of the vigilant human eye aloft is far 
from enviable.” 
2. Directing AND CorREcTING AR- 

TILLERY Fire. 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
utility of the aeroplane for directing 
artillery. In modern warfare the sight 
of the gunners is no longer their own. 
Implicitly they must obey the directions 
which come from above. 

As has been mentioned, at the begin- 
ning of the war, the Germans were par- 
ticularly active in directing their ar- 
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tillery fire by means of their aeroplanes, 
which were present in large quantities. 
When the German Army compelled 
the retreat at Mons the fire of their 
artillery was devastating for the very 
reason that their airmen, who hovered 
over the British lines, pointed out the: 
spots where gunfire could do the maxi- 
mum of harm. 

The following story told in Aeroplanes 
and Dirigibles of War illustrates the 
powers of the aeroplane in this respect: 
“A number of our men were resting in 
an open field immediately behind the 
second line of trenches, being, in fact, 
the reserves intended for the relief of 
the front lines during the following night. 
An aeroplane hove in sight. The men 
dropped their kits and got under cover 
in an adjacent wood. The aeroplane 
was flying at a great height and evi- 
dently labored under the impression 
that the kits were men. Twice it flew 
over the field in the usual manner, 
and then the storm of shrapnel, ‘Jack 
Johnsons,’ and other tokens from the 
Kaiser rained upon the confined space. 
Around four hundred shells were 
dropped into that field in the short 
period of ten minutes, and the range 


_ was so accurate that no single shell fell 


outside the space. Had the men not 
hurried to cover not one would have 
been left alive to tell the tale, because 
every square foot of the land was 
searched through and through. We 
laughed at the shortsightedness of the 


airman who had contributed to such a 


waste of valuable shot and shell, but 
at the same time appreciated the nar- 
rowness of our own escape.” 

The Germans have several methods 
of manifesting to the artillery the in- 
structions of the aerial observers. 

One plan is to drop smoke bombs over 
the position.. These leave a_ thick 
black smoky line which enables the 
gunners to take the exact range. They 
also use a silver ball, and it has been 
described how almost simultaneously 


with the dropping of this ball the shell 
bursts over the lines of the opposing 
forces. Then they have a method of 
pulling up and down a little disc sus- 
pended beneath the aeroplane. Another 
favorite plan is to let fall a handful of 
tinsel, which glitters in the sunlight. 

At night-time operations have mainly 
to be conducted by the use of colored 
lights, or by an electric signaling lamp. 
It appears that the accuracy of the air- 
man’s work in communicating the 
range has been responsible for the high 
efficiency of the British and French 
artillery. The latter with the 75- 
millimetre gun is particularly adapted 
to following up the results of the aero- 
plane reconnaissance. 

The British system has also proved 
disastrous to the Germans. To quote 
again from Mr. Talbot’s book: “The 
practice is to get the range as com- 
municated by the aeroplane, to bring 
the artillery into position speedily, to 
discharge salvo after salvo with all 
speed for a few minutes, and then to 
wheel the artillery away before any 
hostile fire can be returned. The 
celerity with which the British artillery 
comes into and goes out of action has 
astonished even our own authorities. 
The mobility is of unique value: it is 
taking advantage of a somewhat slow- 
witted enemy with interest. By the 
time the Germans have opened fire 
upon the point whence the British 
guns were discharged, the latter have 
disappeared, and are ready to let fly 
from another point, some distance 
away, so that the hostile fire is abortive. 
Mobility of such a character is decidedly 
unnerving and baffling even to a quick- 
witted opponent.” 

The only means of baffling the 
searching eyes of airmen has been the 
invention of ingenious tricks and ruses 
by which they may be misled, such as 
the making of dummy trenches. These 
are very difficult to distinguish from the 
real ones, as in the latter the occupants 
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are hidden. Another trick is the con- 
cealment of guns by branches of trees. 
The branches also afford protection for 
the artillery men, who hide beneath 
them until the aeroplane has gone by. 
The illusion is made still more perfect 
by the fashioning of dummy guns from 
the trunks of trees. Such dummy ar- 
tillery are frequently subjected to 
severe bombardment. 

A story is told of a French airman who 
thought he observed the German outer- 
most trenches to be teeming with men, 
whose helmets were distinctly visible. 
When the airman repeated his observa- 
tion the trench was subjected to a ter- 
rific fire. But it was a waste of effort 
and munition, for the trench was filled 
merely with dummy ‘soldiers crowned 
with helmets. While the French were 
blowing into pieces the effigies of 
soldiers the Germans were withdrawing 
in safety to another position. 

3. OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS. 
(1) As Fighting Machines. 

As has been mentioned, it was the 
vigorous use of the aeroplane for 
directing artillery fire as displayed by 
the Germans which roused the British 
aeroplanists to extend the role of the 
aeroplane in the war by making it a 
fighting machine. But, as is pointed 
out in Messrs. Grahame-White and 
Harper’s book, at the beginning of the 
war there was no machine available 
which could be called a fighting ma- 
chine, and sheer necessity has been 
slowly evolving this type of machine 
as the war progresses. But at the be- 
ginning of the war, without machines 
powerfully armored or armed, the 
British airmen gained an ascendancy in 
offensive operations which was truly 
remarkable. They made the very best 
of two qualities their machines pos- 
sessed—speed and climbing power, and 
in the absence of machine guns sup- 
plemented these qualities with the 
plucky and effective use of revolvers or 
rifles, using them with deadly effect 
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on the enemy airmen when climbing 
power had given them the advantage 
of the higher position. Later on in the 
war powerfully engined biplanes were 
armed with machine guns, which gave 
an attacking airman a far greater ad- 
vantage, and such machines have 
become far more necessary since the 
Germans have seen the necessity of the 
use of fighting aircraft to prevent 
themselves being driven out of the air 
altogether. 

The problem of the fighting aeroplane 
is perhaps the most difficult one that 
the aeronautical engineer has ever 
had to face. It should combine speed 
and climbing power with weight- 
carrying capacities, so that it can be 
adequately armored and carry suf- 
ficiently powerful weapons, and it 
should possess stability. 

But the armoring and arming op- 
poses the vital qualities of speed and 
climbing power, and the question 
arises which in a fighting machine are 
to be sacrificed to the other? Colonel 
W. S. Branker, the Deputy Director 
of Military Aeronautics, at a recent 
meeting of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain, thus spoke of the 
difficulties of reconciling weight-carrying 
properties with those of rapid climbing. — 

“Many points of aerodynamical in- 
terest have been brought out by the 
war of which I cannot speak now; 
the most interesting is, perhaps, the 
conflict between the necessity of carry- 
ing weight and the desirability of a 
rapid climb. The development of fight- 
ing in the air makes great demands in 
weight-carrying qualities; practically 
every machine which takes the air now 
is equipped with some form of offensive 
firearm, or with bombs, over and 
beyond the endless accessories such as 
field glasses, cameras, wireless instru- 
ments, etc., and naturally the ‘pusher’ 
type, which was the type that Wilbur 
-Wright evolved, although comparative- 
ly slower, has proved its superiority for 
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the use of weapons. Armor is also 
necessary to ward off the splinters of the 
anti-aircraft shell. At the same time 
speed, climb and easy handling must be 
retained if the pilot is to have a fair 
chance of accounting for his enemy. 

‘In spite of the demands of war for 
standardization and rapid output, we 
are still developing and improving the 
aerodynamical qualities of the British 
aeroplane; as the war goes on the de- 
mands for speed, climb, and lift will 
become more and more exacting.” 

There can be no doubt that for a 
fighting machine the screw should be 
behind, so as to give unimpeded ‘view in 
front. It is curious to note that the 
fact that the ‘‘pusher” type of ma- 
chines are comparatively slower than 
the tractors, when the screw is in front, 
is in opposition to the opinions of the 
earlier pioneers of flying machines, who 
held that in a flying machine there is 
only one place for the screw—behind. 
Sir Hiram Maxim was most emphatic 
on this point. In his work Artificial 
and Natural Flight he says, ‘‘There is 
but one place for the screw, and that 
in the immediate wake. While a 
machine is running, although there is a 
marked difference between water and 
air as far as skin friction is concerned, 
still the conditions are the same as far 
as the position of the screw is con- 
cerned . . . good results can never 
be obtained by placing the screw in 
front instead of in the rear of the ma- 
chines. If the screw is in front, the 
backwash strikes the machine and cer- 
tainly has a_ decidedly retarding 

action.” 

Since tractor flying machines such as 
the Sopwith have proved to be a decided 
success, there could be no more striking 
example of the divergencies which arise 
between theory and practice! 

Concerning the supposed speed of the 
new German fighting machines, it has 


been suggested it may be due to the © 


new type of Mercedes motor, which is 


said to combine efficiently light weight, 
high power, and reliability. 

As has before been said, it is neces- 
sary at the present moment to draw the 
veil tightly over our own developments 
as to engines and other details; but we 
may reasonably expect that the en- 
gineering capabilities of the British 
nation will-be more than equal to any 
developments as to speed, ete., which 
may surprise us in the flying craft of 
the enemy. 

The following interesting remarks 
have lately appeared in Flight con- 
cerning the future of fighting aircraft: 

“Tt is always unsafe to venture any 
prophecy, more: so, perhaps, in aviation 
than in anything else, but it appears to 
us that the expansion tendency of the 
future will be towards the really: large 
machine capable of carrying one or 
more fair-sized guns and large supplies 
of bombs. There is one fundamental 
factor which puts a limit to the size to 
which present types of biplanes can be 
built—namely, the fact that for the 
same form of construction, when linear 
dimensions are increased, the area 
grows as the square, and the weight as 
the cube. It would, therefore, seem 
that for the mammoth machines of the 
future a different form of construction 
will have to be employed, if the weight 
and loading are to be kept normal. 
Here it appears to us that the most 
obvious line of development. will lie 
along the multiplane form, either by 
superimposing the surfaces or by ar- 
ranging them in tandem. Of these 
two alternatives the superimposed sur- 
faces seem to us to offer the greatest 
possibilities, especially if taken in con- 
junction with multiple engines placed 
along the wings, so as to distribute the 
load more evenly over the entire ‘sur- 
face.” 

If this prophecy should be fulfilled 
it will indeed be a tribute to the pre- 
vision of Wenham almost half a cen- 


tury ago! 
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(2) As Bomb Carriers. 

It was also due to British enter- 
prise that aeroplanes were first used in 
this war to make serious raids on points 
of military importance. The credit of 
these early raids fell to the Naval Wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps. Their 
first objectives were the Zeppelin 
sheds—a wise choice, indeed, as the 
mammoth Zeppelins were destined later 
to harass our coasts. The performances 
of the naval airmen which ended with 
the destruction of two Zeppelins have 
been graphically described in the daily 
papers; as also the seaplane attacks on 
Cuxhaven, and the subsequent great 
raids on the Belgian ccast in February, 
1915, when on February 11 thirty-four 
aeroplanes took part:in the attack, and 
a few days later forty-eight. (eight 
French). These memorable flights 
called for the greatest heroism of the 
naval airmen. To drop their bombs 
with destructive effect they had to fly 
down very low over the sheds and other 
points bombarded, and thus courted 
extreme peril because of the terrific 
gunfire that sometimes had to be 
faced. 

Experience has shown that for bomb- 
carrying machines a fairly large size is 
desirable. By means of large and 
strongly built aeroplanes the French 
have been able to execute a vast 
amount of aerial bombardment. Rail- 
roads have been uprooted, trains de- 
molished, bridges destroyed. In Air- 
craft in the Great War there is the 
following description of a French raid on. 
railway trains: 

“The leading biplane dived swiftly, 
discharging a bomb at the engine. 
The range was short, and the bomb 
fell true; the engine was hit. With a 
rent torn in its side and the sound of a 
shattering report it rolled sideways and 
crashed from the metals, dragging 
several trucks with it, and spreading a 
scene of ruin all around. Meanwhile 
the second biplane, also flying low, had 
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dropped its two bombs on the per- 
manent way, which was uprooted, 
and flung in all directions. The third 
bomb-dropper, flying towards the second 
train, missed with his first bomb, but 
placed the other in the middle of a row 
of trucks, with the result that the train 
was set on fire.’’ 

Perhaps the most popular British 
bomb-dropping feat was the annihila- 
tion of the Zeppelin in Belgium by the 
late Flight Sub-Lieutenant Warneford, 
V. C., on a Morane ‘parasol mono- 
plane.” For the destruction of Zeppe- 
lins in mid-air the nation has looked to 
the aeroplane, and the realization of 
expectation brought widespread con- 
solation. 

The present war has invited com- 
parison of the respective utility of the 
lighter than air and heavier than air 
craft. Most will agree that the aero- 
plane has carried off the palm. It 
must be admitted, however, that there 
are still opportunities of usefulness for 
the airship for the very reason 
that it possesses some qualities 
as yet absent in the aeroplane. 
It is capable of variable speed, and 
can hover over a particular spot. 
Owing to its possible size it can per- 
form long journeys, it can carry a fair 
amount of bombs for offensive opera- 
tions, and it is capable of night ex- 
peditions with safety. It has, how- 
ever, the overpowering disadvantage of 
being a fair-weather machine, whereas 
the aeroplane is now practically an 
all weather one. 

The weather limitations cf the air- 
ship as it is at present is a consolation 
to those who dread the visitations of 
Zeppelins. As has been seen, in calm 
settled weather the enemy can do some 
mischief with a Zeppelin. But in the 
past, even in peace, adverse weather 
has been the final doom of most of 
the specimens that have been con- 
structed. Since the war broke out 
unfavorable meteorological conditions 
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have sealed the fate of some of the 
Zeppelins which in the unholy desire of 
innocent victims have ventured too 
far from home. It is probable that 
the knowledge of the famous squalls 
of the North Sea has been respon- 
sible for a good deal of the prudence 
of the commanders of the Zeppelins, 
and will continue to restrict very ex- 


tended enterprise. These possible sud- 
The Dublin Review. 





den squalls are the best protection we 
have against the advent of the un- 
welcome visitors. According to Mr. 
Talbot, a commander of one of the 
Zeppelins has confessed ‘‘that in the 
North Sea the rain squalls are of tropical 
violence, while the vertical thrusts of 
air are such that no dirigible as yet 
constructed could ever hope to live in 


one.”’ 
Eric Stuart Bruce. 





“CARRY ON!” 


THE ConTINUED CHRONICLE oF K (1). 


By THE Junior Sus. 


CHAPTER III. 
WInTER Sports: VARIOUS. 

Hush Hall having become an even 
less desirable place of residence than 
had hitherto been thought possible, 
Headquarters very sensibly sent for 
their invaluable friends, Box and Cox, 
of the Royal Engineers, and requested 
that they would proceed to make the 
place proof against shells and weather, 
forthwith, if not sooner. 

Those phlegmatic experts made a 
thorough investigation of the resources 
of the establishment, and departed 
mysteriously, after the fashion of the 
common plumber of civilization, into 
space. Three days later they returned, 
accompanied by a horde of acolytes, 
who, with characteristic contempt for 
the pathetic appeals upon the notice- 
boards, proceeded to dump down lum- 
ber, sandbags, and corrugated iron 
roofing in the most exposed portions of 
the garden. 

This done, some set out to shore up 
the ceilings of the basement with mighty 
battens of wood, and to convert that 
region into a nest of cunningly devised 
bedrooms. Others reinforced the floor- 
ing above with a layer of earth and 
brick rubble three feet deep. On the 
top of all this they relaid not only the 
original floor, but even the carpet. 


“The only difference from before, 
sir,” explained Box to the admiring 
Staff Captain, ‘‘is that people will 
have to walk up three steps to get 
into the dining-room now, instead of 
going in on the level.”’ 

‘‘I wonder what the Marquise de 
Chilquichose will think of it all when 
she returns to her ancestral home,” 
mused the Staff Captain. 

“Tf anything,’’ maintained the in- 
vincible Box, ‘‘we have improved it for 
her. For example, she can now light 
the chandelier without standing on a 
chair—without getting up from table, 
in fact! However, to resume. The 
fireplace, you will observe, has not 
been touched. I have left a sort of 
well in the floor all round it, lined with 
some stuff I found in Mademoiselle’s 
room. At least,’”? added Box coyly, 
“T think it must have been Made- 
moiselle’s room! You can sit in the 
well every evening after supper. The 
walls of this room’’—prodding the 
same—‘‘are lined with sandbags, cov- 
ered with tapestry. Pretty artistic—; 
what?” 

“Extremely,” agreed the Staff Cap- 
tain. ‘You will excuse my raising the 
point, I know, but can the apart- 
ment now be regarded as_ shell- 


proof?” 
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‘‘ Against everything but a direct hit. 
I wouldn’t advise you to sleep on this 
floor much, but you could have your 
meals here all right. Then, if the 
Bosche starts putting over heavy stuff, 
you can pop down into the basement 
and have your desert in bed. You'll 
be absolutely safe there. In fact, the 
more the house tumbles down the safer 
you will be. It will only make your 
protection shell thicker. So if you 
hear heavy thuds overhead, don’t be 
alarmed!’’ 

“IT won’t,”’ promised the Staff Cap- 
tain. ‘‘I shall lie in bed, drinking a 
nice hot cup of tea, and wondering 
whether the last crash was the kitchen 
chimney, or only the drawing-room 
piano coming down another story. 
Now show me my room.” ; 

‘We have had to put you in the lar- 
der,”’ explained Box apologetically, as 
he steered his guest through a forest of 
struts with an electric torch. ‘‘At least, 
I think it’s the larder: it has asort of 
meaty smell. The General is in the 
dairy—a lovely little suite, with white 
tiles. The Brigade Major has the 
scullery: it has a sink, so is practically as 
good as a flat in Park Place. I have 
run up cubicles for the others in the 
kitchen. Here is your little cot. It is 
only six feet by four, but you can dress 
in the garden.” 

‘“‘It’s a sweet little nest, dear!’’ re- 
plied the Staff Captain, quite hyp- 
notized by this time. “I'll just get 
my maid to put me into something 
loose, and then I’ll run along to your 
room, and we’ll have a nice cozy gossip 
together before dinner!” 


In due course we removed our effects 
efrom the tottering and rat-ridden dug- 
outs in which we had taken sanctuary 
during the shelling, and prepared to 
settle down for the winter in our new 
quarters. 


“‘We might be very much worse off!’ 


we observed the first evening, listening 


to the comfortably muffled sounds of 
shells overhead. 

And we were right. Three days 
later we received an intimation from 
the Practical Joke Department that we 
were to evacuate our present sector of 
trenches (including Hush Hall) forth- 
with, and cecupy another part of the 
line. 

In all Sports, Winter and Summer, 
the supremacy of the Practical Joke 
Department is unchallenged. 

II. 

Meanwhile, up in the trenches, the 
combatants are beguiling the time in 
their several ways. 

Let us take the reserve line first— 
the lair of Battalion Headquarters and 
its appurtenances. Much of our time 
here, as elsewhere, is occupied in un- 
ostentatious retirement to our dug-outs, 
to avoid the effects of a bombard- 
ment. But a good amount—an in- 
creasing amount—of it is devoted to the 
contemplation of our own shells bursting 
over the Bosche trenches. Gone are 
the days during which we used to sit 
close and ‘‘stick it out,” consoling our- 
selves with the vague hope that by the - 
end of the week our gunners might pos- 
sibly have garnered sufficient ammuni- 
tion to justify a few brief hours’ retalia- 
tion. The boot is on the other leg 
now. For every Bosche battery that 
opens on us, two or three of ours thunder 
back a reply—and that without any 
delays other than those incidental to 
the use of that maddening instrument, 
the field-telephone. During the past 
six months neither side has been able 
to boast much in the way of ground 
actually gained; but the moral as- 
cendancy—the initiative—the offensive 
—call it what you will—has changed 
hands; and no one knows it better than 
the Bosche. We are the attacking 
party now. 

The trenches in this country are not 
arranged with such geometric precision 
asin France. For instance, the reserve 
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line is not always connected with the 
firing lines by a communication trench. 
Those persons whose duty it is to pay 
daily visits to the fire-trenches—Bat- 
talion Commanders, Gunner and Sap- 
per officers, an occasional Staff Officer, 
and an occasional most devoted Padre 
—perform the journey as best they may. 
Sometimes they skirt a wood or hedge, 
sometimes they keep under the lee of an 
embankment, sometimes they proceed 
across the open, with the stealthy cau- 
tion of persons playing musical chairs, 
ready to sit down in the nearest shell- 
crater the moment the music—in the 
form of a visitation of ‘‘ whizz-bangs’’— 
strikes up. 

It is difficult to say which kind of 
weather is least favorable to this enter- 
prise. On sunny days one’s movements 
are visible to Bosche observers upon 
distant summits; while on foggy days 
the Bosche gunners, being able to see 
nothing at all, amuse themselves by 
generous and unexpected contributions 
of shrapnel in all directions. Stormy 
weather is particularly unpleasant, for 
the noise of the wind in the trees makes 
it difficult to hear the shell approaching. 
Days of heavy rain are the most desir- 
able on the whole, for then the gunners 
are too busy bailing out their gun-pits 
to worry their heads over adventurous 
pedestrians. One learns, also, to mark 
down and avoid particular danger- 
spots. For instance, the southeast 
corner of that wood, where, a reserve 
company are dug in, is visited by 
‘Silent Susans”’ for about five minutes 
each noontide: it is therefore advisable 
to select some other hour for one’s daily 
visit. (Silent Susan, by the way, is 
not a desirable member of the sex. 
Owing to her intensely high velocity she 
arrives overhead without a sound, and 
then bursts with a perfectly stunning 
detonation and a shower of small shrap- 
nel bullets.) There is a fixed rifle- 
battery, too, which fires all day long, a 
shot at a time, down the main street of 


the ruined and deserted village named 
Vrjoozlehem, through which one must 
pass on the way to the front-line trench- 
es. Therefore in negotiating this de- 
lectable spot, one shapes a laborious 
course through a series of back-yards 
and garden-plots, littered with broken 
furniture and brick rubble, allowing the 
rifle-bullets the undisputed use of the 
street. 

The mention of Vrjoozlehem—that 
is not its real name, but a simplified 
form of it—brings to our notice the 
wholesale and whole-hearted fashion 
in which the British Army has taken 
Belgian institutions under its wing. 
Nomenclature, for instance. In France 
we make no attempt to interfere with 
this: we content ourselves with devising 
a pronounceable variation of the exist- 
ing name. For example, if a road is 
called La Rue de Bois, we simply call it 
‘*Roodiboys,”” and leave it at that. 
On the same principle, Etaples is modi- 
fied to ‘‘Eatables,’”’ and Sailly-la- 
Bourse to ‘Sally Booze.” But in 
Belgium more drastic procedure is re- 
quired. A Scotsman is accustomed to 
‘pronouncing difficult names, but even 
he is unable to contend with words 
composed almost entirely of the letters 
j, z, and_v. So our resourceful Ord- 
nance Department has issued maps— 
admirable maps—upon which the out- 
standing features of the landscape are 
marked in plain figures. But instead 
of: printing the origina place-names, 
they put ‘‘Moated Grange,’’ or ‘‘Clap- 
ham Junction,” or ‘‘Dead Dog Farm,” 
which simplifies matters beyond all 
possibility of error. (The system was 
once responsible, though, for an unjust 
if unintentional aspersion upon the 
character of a worthy man. The C. O. 
of a certain battalion had occasion to 
complain to those above him of the 
remissness of one of his chaplains. 
“*He’s a lazy beggar, sir,” he said. 
“‘Over and over again I have told him 
to come up and show himself in the 
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front-line trenches, but he never seems 
to be able to get past Leicester Square!’’) 

The naming of the trenches them- 
selves has been left largely to local 
enterprise. An observant person can 
tell, by a study of the numerous name- 
boards, which of his countrymen have 
been occupying the line during the past 
six months. ‘Grainger Street’? and 
“‘Jesmond Dene” give direct evidence 
of ‘‘Canny N’castle.”’ ‘‘Sherwood Ave- 
nue” and “Notts Forest’? have a 
Midland flavor. Lastly, no great men- 
tal effort is required to decide who 
labeled two communication-trenches 
“The Gorbals” and ‘‘Coocaddens”’ re- 
spectively! 

Some names have obviously been 
bestowed by officers, as ‘Sackville 
Street,” ‘The Albany,” and ‘‘Bur- 
lington Arcade”’ denote. ‘‘Pinch-Gut’”’ 
and ‘‘Crab-Crawl” speak for them- 
selves. So does ‘‘ Vermin Villa.’’ Other 
localities, again, have obviously been 
labeled by persons endowed with a nice 
gift of irony. ‘‘Sanctuary Wood’’ is 
the last place on earth where anyone 
would dream of taking sanctuary; 
while ‘‘ Lovers’ Walk,” which bounds it, 
is the scene of almost daily expositions 
of the choicest brand of Bosche “‘hate.”’ 

And so on. But one day, when the 
War is over, and this mighty trench- 
line is thrown open to the disciples of 
the excellent Mr. Cook—as undoubtedly 
it will be—care should be taken that 
these street names are preserved and 
perpetuated. It would be impossible 
to select a more characteristic and 
fitting memorial to the brave hearts 
who constructed them—too many of 
whom are sleeping their last sleep 
within a few yards of their own cheerful 
handiwork. 

III. 

After this digression we at length 
reach the firing line. It is quite unlike 
anything of its kind that we have hither- 
to encountered. It is situated in what 
was once a thick wood. Two fairly 








well-defined trenches run through the 
undergrowth, from which the sentries of 
either side have been keeping relentless 
watch upon one another, night and day, 
for many months. The wood itself is a 
mere forest of poles: hardly a branch, 
and not a twig, has been spared by the 
shrapnel. In the no-man’s-land be- 
tween the trenches the poles have been 
reduced to mere stumps a few inches 
high. 

It is behind the firing-trench that the 
most unconventional scene presents 
itself. Strictly speaking, there ought 
to be—and generally is—a support- 
line some seventy yards in rear of the 
first. This should be occupied by all 
troops not required in the firing- 
trench. But the trench is empty— 
which is not altogether surprising, 
considering that it is half-full of water. 
Its rightful occupants are scattered 
through the wood behind—in dug-outs, 
in redoubts, or en plein air—cooking, 
washing, or repairing their residences. 
The whole scene suggests a gipsy en- 
campment rather than a fortified post. 
A hundred yards-away, through the 
trees, you can plainly discern the Bosche 
firing-trench, and the Bosche in that 
trench can discern you: yet never a 
shot comes. It is true that bullets 
are humming through the air and 
glancing off trees, but these are mostly 
due to the enterprise of distant machine- 
guns and rifle-batteries, firing from some 
position well adapted for enfilade. 
Frontal fire there is little or none. In 
the front-line trenches, at least, Brother 
Bosche has had enough of it. His 
motto now is, “Live and let live!” 
In fact, he frequently makes plaintive 
statements to that effect in the silence 
of night. 

You might think, then, that life in 
Willow Grove would be a tranquil 
affair. But if you look up among the 
few remaining branches of that tall 
tree in the center of the wood, you 
may notice shreds of some material 
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flapping in the breeze. Those are 
sandbags—or were. Last night, within 
the space of one hour, seventy-three 
shells fell into this wood, and the first 
of them registered a direct hit upon the 
dug-out of which those sandbags formed 
part. There were eight men in that 
dug-out. The telephone wires were 
broken in the first few minutes, and 
there was some delay before word could 
be transmitted back to Headquarters. 
Then our big guns far in rear spoke out, 
until the enemy’s batteries (probably 
in response to an urgent appeal from 
their own front line) ceased firing. 
Thereupon ‘A’? Company, who at 
Bobby Little’s behest had taken im- 
mediate cover in the water-logged sup- 
port-trench, returned stolidly to their 
dug-outs in Willow Grove. Death, 
when he makes the mistake of raiding 
your premises every day, loses most of 
his terrors and becomes a bit of a 
bore. 

This morning the Company presents 
its normal appearance: its numbers have 
been reduced by eight—c’est tout! 
It may be some one else’s turn to- 
morrow, but after all, that is what we 

.are here for. Anyhow, we are keeping 
the Bosches out of ‘‘ Wipers,” and a bit 
over. So we stretch our legs in the 
wood, and keep the flooded trench for 
the next emergency. 

Let us approach a group of four 
which is squatting sociably round a 
small and inadequate fire of twigs, 
upon which four mess-tins ‘are sim- 
mering. The quartette consists of 
Privates Cosh and Tosh, together with 
Privates Buncle and Nigg, preparing 
their midday meal. 

_*Tak’ off your damp chup, Jimmy,” 
suggested Tosh to Buncle, who was 
officiating as stoker. ‘‘Ye mind what 
the Captain said aboot smoke?” 

“It wasna the Captain: it was the 
Officer,’’rejoined Buncle cantankerously. 

(It may here be explained, at the risk 


of another digression, that no length of 
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association or degree of intimacy will 
render the average British soldier fa- 
miliar with the names of his officers. 
The Colonel is ‘‘The C.O.”; the 
Second in Command is ‘‘The Major”; 
your Company Commander is ‘‘The 
Captain,” and your Platoon Com- 
mander ‘‘The Officer.” As for all 
others of commissioned. rank in the 
regiment, some twenty-four in all, 
they are as naught. With the excep- 
tion of the Quartermaster, in whose 
shoes each member of the rank and file 
hopes one day to stand, they simply do 
not exist.) 

“‘Onyway,” pursued the careful 
Tosh, ‘‘he said that if any smoke was 
shown, all fires was tae be pitten oot. 
So mind and see no’ to get a cauld dinner 
for us all, Jimmy!’’ 

“‘Cauld or het,” retorted the gentle- 
man addressed, “‘it’s little dinner I'll 
be gettin’ this day! And ye ken fine 
why!” he added darkly. 

Private Tosh removed a cigarette 
from his lower lip and sighed patiently. 

“‘For the last time,’ he announced, 
with the air of a righteous man suffering 
long, ‘‘I did not lay ma hand on your 
dirrty wee bit ham!” 

‘*Maybe,” countered the bereaved 
Buncle swiftly, “‘you did not lay your 
hand upon it; but you had it tae your 
breakfast for all that, Davie!” 

“T never pit ma hand on it!’ re- 
peated Tosh doggedly. 

“No? Then I doot you gave it a 
bit kick with your foot,’ replied the 
inflexible Buncle. 

“Or got some other body tae luft it 
for him!” suggested Private Nigg, 
looking hard at Tosh’s habitual accom- 
plice, Cosh. 

“T had it pitten in an auld envelope 
from hame, addressed with my name,” 
continued the mourner. “It couldna 
hae got oot o’ that by accident!” 

‘*Weel,”’ interposed Cosh, with forced 
geniality, ‘‘it’s no a thing tae argie- 
bargie aboot. Whatever body lufted it, 
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it’s awa’ by this time. It’s a fine day, 
boys!” 

This flagrant attempt to raise the 
conversation to a less controversial 
plane met with no encouragement. 
Private Buncle, refusing to be appeased, 
replied sarcastically— 

‘Aye, is it? And it was a fine nicht 
last nicht, especially when the shellin’ 
was gaun on! Especially in number 
seeven dug-oot!’’ 

There was a short silence. Number 
seven dug-out was no more, and five 
of its late occupants were now lying 
under their waterproof sheets, not a 
hundred yards away, waiting for a 
Padre. Presently, however, the pacific 
Cosh, who in his hours of leisure was 
addicted to mild philosophical rumina- 
tion, gave a fresh turn to the con- 
versation. 

‘“‘Mphm!”’ he observed thoughtfully. 
‘‘They say that in a war every man has 
a bullet waiting for him some place or 
other, with his name on it! Sooner or 
later, he gets it. Aye! Mphm!” He 
sucked his teeth reflectively, and 
glanced towards the Field Ambulance. 
“Sooner or later!” 

‘*‘What for would he pit his name on 
it, Wully?” inquired Nigg, who was 
not very quick at grasping allusions. 

“He wouldna pit on the name him- 
self,”” explained the philosopher. ‘‘What 
I mean is, there’s a bullet for each one 
of us somewhere over there’’—he 
jerked his head eastward—‘‘in a Gair- 
man pooch.” 

‘“‘What way could a Gairman pit my 
name on a bullet?’’ demanded Nigg tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘He doesna ken it!’’ 

““Man,” exclaimed Cosh, shedding 
some of his philosophic calm, ‘‘can ye 
no unnerstand that what I telled ye was 
jist a mainner of speakin’? When I 


said that a man’s name was on a bullet, I 
didna mean that it was written there.” 

“Then what the hell did ye mean?” 
inquired the mystified disciple—not 
altogether unreasonably. 
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Private Tosh made a misguided but 
well-meaning attempt to straighten out 
the conversation. 

‘‘He means, Sandy,”’ he explained in a 
soothing voice, ‘‘that the name was 
just stampit on the bullet. Like— 
like—like an identity disc!’’ he added 
brilliantly. 

The philosopher clutched his temples 
with both hands. 

‘**T dinna mean onything o’ the kind,” 
he roared. ‘‘What I intend tae imply 
is this, Sandy Nigg. Some place over 
there there is a bullet in a Gair- 
man’s pooch, and one day that bullet 
will find its way intil your insides as 
sure as if your name was written on it! 
That’s what I meant. Jist a mainner 
of speakin’. Dae ye unnerstand me 
the noo?” 

But it was the injured Buncle who 
replied—like a lightning-flash. 

‘‘Never, you fear, Sandy, boy!’ he 
proclaimed to his perturbed ally. ‘‘ That 
bullet has no’ gotten your length yet. 
Maybe it never wull. There’s mony a 
thing in this worrld with one man’s 
name on it that finds its way intil the 
inside of some other man.” He fixed 
Tosh with a relentless eye. ‘A bit 
ham, for instance!’’ 

It was a knock-out blow. 

“For ony sake,’’ muttered the now 
demoralized Tosh, ‘‘drop the subject, 
and I'll gie ye a bit ham o’ ma ain! 
There’s just time tae cook it——”’ 

‘*What kin’ o’ a fire is this?” 

A cold shadow fell upon the group 
as a substantial presence inserted it- 
self between the debaters and the wintry 
sunshine. Corporal Mucklewame was 
speaking, in his new and awful official 
voice, pointing an accusing finger at 
the fire, which, neglected in the 
ardor of discussion, was smoking 
furiously. 

**Did you wish the hale wood tae be 
shelled?” continued Mucklewame sar- 
castically. ‘‘Put oot the fire at once, 
or I'll need tae bring ye all before the 
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Officer. It is a cauld dinner ye'll get, 
and ye’ll deserve it!’’ 
IV. 

In the fire-trench—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to call it the 
water-trench—life may be short, and is 
seldom merry; but it is not often dull. 
For one thing, we are never idle. 

A Bosche trench-mortar knocks 
down several yards of our parapet. 
Straightway your machine-gunners are 
called up, to cover the gap until dark- 
ness falls and the gaping wound can be 
stanched with fresh sandbags. A mine 
has been exploded upon your front, 
leaving a crater into which predatory 
Bosches will certainly creep at night. 
You summon a posse of bombers to 
occupy the cavity and discourage any 
such enterprise. The heavens open, 
and there is a sudden deluge. Im- 
mediately it is a case of all hands to 
the trench pumps! A better plan, if 
you have the advantage of ground, is 
to cut a culvert under the parapet and 
pass the inundation on to a more 
deserving quarter. In any case you 
need never lack healthful exercise. 

While upon the subject of mines, we 
may note that this branch of military 
industry has expanded of late to most 
unpleasant dimensions. The Bosche 
began it, of course—he always initiates 
these undesirable pastimes,—and now 
we have followed his lead and caught 
him up. 

To the ordinary mortal, to become a 
blind groper amid the dark places of the 
earth, in search of a foe whom it is 
almost certain death to encounter there, 
seems perhaps the most idiotic of all the 
idiotic. careers open to those who are 
idiotic enough to engage in modern 
warfare. However, many of us are as 
much at home below ground as above it. 
In more peaceful times we were accus- 
tomed to spend eight hours a day there, 
lying up against the ‘‘face’’ in a tunnel 
perhaps four feet high, and wielding a 
pick in an attitude which would have 


convulsed any ordinary man with 
cramp. But there are few ordinary men 
in ““K (1).” There is never any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining volunteers for the 
Tunneling Company. 

So far as the amateur can penetrate 
its mysteries, mining, viewed under 
our present heading—namely, Winter 
Sports—offers the following advantages 
to its participants :-— 

(1) In winter it is much warmer 
below the earth than upon its surface, 
and Thomas Atkins is the most con- 
firmed ‘‘frowster’”’ in the world. 

(2) Critics seldom descend into mines. 

(3) There is extra pay. 

The disadvantages are so obvious 
that they need not be enumerated here. 

In these trenches we have been 
engaged upon a very pretty game of 
subterranean chess for some weeks past, 
and we are very much on our mettle. 
We have some small leeway to make up. 
When we took over these trenches, a 
German mine, which had been maturing 
(apparently unheeded) during the ten- 
ancy of our predecessors, was exploded 
two days after our arrival, inflicting 
heavy casualties upon ‘‘D’’ Company. 
Curiously enough, the damage to the 
trench was comparatively slight; but 
the tremendous shock of the explosion 
killed more than one man by concussion, 
and brought down the roofs of several 
dug-outs upon their sleeping occupants. 
Altogether it was a sad business, and the 
Battalion swore to be avenged. 

So they called upon Lieutenant Duff- 
Bertram—usually called Bertie the 
Badger, in reference to his rodent dis- 
position—to make the first move in the 
return match. So Bertie and _ his 
troglodyte assistants sank a shaft in a 
retired spot of their own selecting, and 
proceeded to burrow forward towards 
the Bosche lines. 

After certain days Bertie presented 
himself, covered in clay, before Colonel 
Kemp, and made a report. 

Colonel Kemp considered. 
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“You say you can hear the enemy 
working?”’ he said. 

‘*Yes, sir.” 

“‘Near?” 

“Pretty near, sir.” 

‘**How near?” 

‘*A few yards.” 

‘“‘What do you propose to do?” 

Bertie the Badger—in private life 
he was a consulting mining engineer 
with a beautiful office in Victoria 
Street and a nice taste in spats— 
scratched an earthy nose with a muddy 
forefinger. 

‘“‘T think they are making a defensive 
gallery, sir,’’ he announced. 

‘“‘Let us have your statement in the 
simplest possible language, please,” 
said Colonel Kemp. ‘‘Some of my 
younger officers,” he added rather 
ingeniously, “are not very expert in 
these matters.” 

Bertie the Badger thereupon ex- 
pounded the situation with solemn 
relish. By a defensive gallery, it ap- 
peared that he meant a lateral tunnel 
running parallel with the trench-line, 
in such a manner as to intercept any 
tunnel pushed out by the British miners. 

‘‘And what do you suggest doing to 
this Piccadilly Tube of theirs?” inquired 
the Colonel. 

**T could dig forward and break into 
it, sir,”” suggested Bertie. 

“That seems a move in the right 
direction,’ said the Colonel. ‘But 
won't the Bosche try to prevent you?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

““How?” 

“He will wait until the head of my 
tunnel gets near enough, and then blow 
it in.” 

“That would be very tiresome of him. 
What other alternatives are open to 
you?” 

“*T could get as near as possible, sir,’’ 
replied Bertie calmly, ‘‘and then blow 
up his gallery.” 

“That sounds better. Well, exer- 
cise your own discretion, and don’t 





get blown up unless you particularly 
want to. And, above all, be quite sure 
that while you are amusing yourself 
with the Piccadilly Tube, the wily 
Bosche isn’t burrowing past you, and 
under my parapet, by the Bakerloo! 
Good luck! Report any fresh develop- 
ment at once.”’ 

So Bertie the Badger returned once 
more to his native element and pro- 
ceeded to exercise his discretion. This 
took the form of continuing his aggres- 
sive tunnel in the direction of the Bosche 
defensive gallery. Next morning, en- 
couraged by the absolute silence of the 
enemy’s miners, he made a further and 
final push, which actually landed him 
in the ‘‘Piccadilly Tube”’ itself. 

“This is a rum go, Howie!” he ob- 
served in a low voice to his corporal. 
“A long, beautiful gallery, five by four, 
lined with wood, electrically lighted, 
with every modern convenience—and 
not a Bosche in it!’’ 

“‘Varra bad discipline, sir!’’ replied 
Corporal Howie severely. 

‘“‘Are you sure it isn’t a trap?” 

“It may be, sirr; but I doot the overs- 
man is awa’ to his dinner, and the men 
are back in the shaft, doing naething.” 
Corporal Howie had been an ‘“‘overs- 
man” himself, and knew something of 
subterranean labor problems. 

‘‘Well, if you are right, the Bosche 
must be getting demoralized. It is 
not like him to present us with openings 
like this. However, the first thing to 
do is to distribute a few souvenirs 
along the gallery. Pass the word back 
for the stuff. Meanwhile I shall en- 
deavor to test your theory about the 
oversman’s dinner-hour. I am going 
to creep along and have a look at the 
Bosche entrance to the Tube. It’s 
down there, at the south end, I think. 
I can see a break in the wood lining. 
If you hear any shooting, you will 
know that the dinner-hour is over!” 

At the end of half an hour the Pic- 
cadilly Tube was lined with sufficient 
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explosive material—securely rammed 
and tramped—to ensure the permanent 
closing of the line. Still no Bosche had 
been seen or heard. 

‘Now, Howie,” 
Badger, fingering 
about it?” 

“About what, sirr?” inquired Howie, 
who was not quite au fait with current 
catch-phrases. 

“‘Are we going to touch off all this 
stuff now, and clear out, or are we going 
to wait and see?” 

“I would like fine——” began the 
Corporal wistfully. 

“‘So would I,” said Bertie. ‘Tell 
the men to get back and out; and you 
and I will hold on until the guests re- 
turn from the banquet.” 

‘*Varra good, sirr.’’ 

For another half-hour the pair waited 
—Bertie the Badger like a dog in its 
kennel, with his head protruding into 
the hostile gallery, while his faithful 
henchman crouched close behind him. 
Deathly stillness reigned, relieved only 
by an occasional thud, as a shell or 
trench-mortar bomb exploded upon the 
ground above their heads. 

“I’m going to have another look 
round the corner,’’ said Bertie at last. 
**Hold on to the fuse.” 

He handed the end of the fuse to his 
subordinate, and having wormed his 
way out of the tunnel, proceeded cau- 
tiously on all-fours along the gallery. 
On his way he passed the electric light. 
He twisted off the bulb and crawled on 
in the dark. 

Feeling his way by the east wall of 
the gallery, he came presently to the 
break in the woodwork. Very slowly, 
lying flat on his stomach now, he wrig- 
gled forward until his head came op- 
posite the opening. A low passage ran 
away to his left, obviously leading 
back to the Bcsche trenches. Three 
yards from the entrance the passage 
bent sharply to the right, thus inter- 
rupting the line of sight. 


said Bertie the 
the fuse, ‘what 


“‘There’s a light burning just round 
that bend,” said Bertie the Badger to 
himself. ‘‘I wonder if it would be rash 
to go on and have a look at it!’ 

He was still straining at this gnat, 
when suddenly his elbow encountered a 
shovel which was leaning against the 
wall of the gallery. It tumbled down 
with a clatter almost stunning. Next 
moment a hand came round the bend 
of the tunnel and fired a revolver al- 
most into the explorer’s face. 

Another shot rang out directly after. 

The devoted Howie, hastening to the 
rescue, collided sharply with a solid 
body crawling towards him in the 
darkness. 

“‘Curse you, Howie!” said the voice 
of Bertie the Badger, with refreshing 
earnestness. ‘‘Get back out of this! 
Where’s your fuse?’’ 

The pair scrambled back into their 
own tunnel, and the end of the fuse 
was soon recovered. Almost simul- 
taneously three more revolver-shots 
rang out. 

‘“*T thought I had fixed that Bosche,” 
murmured Bertie in a disappointed 
voice. ‘‘I heard him grunt when my 
bullet hit him. Perhaps this is another 
one—or several. Keep back in the 
tunnel, Howie, confound you, and don’t 
breathe up my sleeve! They are 
firing straight along the gallery now. 
I will return the compliment. Ouch!” 

‘‘What’s the matter, sirr?” inquired 
the anxious voice of Howie, as his 
officer, who had tried to fire round the 
corner with his left hand, gave a sudden 
exclamation and rolled over upon his 
side. 

‘*T must have been hit the first time,” - 
he explained. ‘‘Collar-bone, I think. 
I didn’t know, till I rested my weight on 
my left elbow. . . . Howie, I am 
going to exercise my discretion again. 
Somebody in this gallery is going 
to be blown up presently, and if 
you and I don’t get a move on, p.d.q., 
it will be us! Give me the fuse-lighter, 
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and wait for me at the foot of the shaft. 
Quick!”’ 

Very reluctantly the Corporal obeyed. 
However, he was in due course joined 
at the foot of the shaft by Bertie the 
Badger, groaning profanely; and the 
pair made their way to the upper 
regions with all posible speed. After a 
short interval, a sudden rumbling, fol- 
lowed by a heavy explosion, announced 
that the fuse had done its work, and 
that the Piccadilly Tube, the fruit of 
many toilsome weeks of Bosche calcula- 
tion and labor, had been permanently 
closed to traffic of all descriptions. 

Bertie the Badger received a Military 
Cross, and his abettor the D.C.M. 

V. 

But the newest and most fashionable 
form of winter sport this season is The 
Flying Matinee. 

This entertainment takes place during 
the small hours of the morning, and is 
strictly limited to a duration of ten 
minutes—quite long enough for most 
matinees, too. The actors are furnished 
by a unit of ‘‘K (1)” and the ,ole of 
audience is assigned to the inhabitants 
of the Bosche trenches immmediately 
opposite. These matinees have proved 
an enormous success, but require most 
careful rehearsal. 

It is two a.m., and comparative 
peace reigns-up and down the line. 
The rain of star-shells, always prodigal 
in the early evening, has died down to a 
mere drizzle. Working and fatigue 
parties, which have been busy since 
darkness set in at five o’clock,—re- 
building parapets, repairing wire, carry- 
ing up rations, and patrolling debatable 
areas,—have ceased their labors, and 
are sleeping heavily until the coming 
of the wintry dawn shall rouse them, 
grimy and shivering, to another day’s 
unpleasantness. 

Private Hans Dumpkopf, on sentry 
duty in the Bosche firing-trench, gazes 
mechanically over the parapet; but 
the night is so dark and the wind so 
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high that it is difficult to see and quite 
impossible to hear anything. He shel- 
ters himself beside a traverse, and waits 
patiently for his relief. It begins to 
rain, and Hans, after cautiously recon- 
noitering the other side of the traverse, 
to guard against prowling sergeants, 
sidies a few yards to his right beneath 
the friendly cover of an improvised 
roof of corrugated iron sheeting, laid 
across the trench from parapet to 
parados. It is quite dry here, and 
comparatively warm. Hans closes his 
eyes for a moment, and heaves a gentle 
sigh. 

Next moment there comes a rush of 
feet in the darkness, followed by a 
metaliic clang, as of hobnailed boots on 
metal. Hans, lying prostrate and half- 
stunned beneath the galvanized iron 
sheeting, which, dislodged from its for- 
mer position by the impact of a heavy 
body descending from above, now forms 
part of the flooring of the trench, is 
suddenly aware that this same trench is 
full of men—rough, uncultured men, 
clad in short petticoats and the skins of 
wild animals, and armed with knob- 
kerries. The Flying Matinee has begun 
and Hans Dumpkopf has got in by the 
early door. 

Each of the performers—there are 
fifty of them all told—has his part to 
play, and plays it with commendable 
aplomb. One, having disarmed an 
unresisting prisoner, assists him over 
the parapet and escorts him affection- 
ately to his new home. Another clubs 
a recalcitrant foeman over the head 
with a knobkerry, and having thus 
reduced him to a more amenable frame 
of mind, hoists him over the parapet 
and drags him after his ‘‘kamarad.”’ 

Other parties are told off to deal with 
the dug-outs. As a rule, the occupants 
of these are too dazed to make any 
resistance,—to be quite frank, the in- 
dividual Bosche in these days seems 
rather to welcome captivity than other- 
wise,—and presently more of the 
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“bag” are on their way to the British 
lines. 

But by this time the performance is 
drawing to a close. The alarm has 
been communicated to the adjacent 
sections of the trench, and preparations 
for the ejection of the intruders are being 
hurried forward. That is to say, 
German bombers are collecting upon 
either flank, with the intention of bomb- 
ing ‘‘inwards”’ until the impudent foe 
has been destroyed or evicted. As 
we are not here to precipitate a general 
action, but merely to round up a few 
prisoners and do as much damage as 
possible in ten minutes, we hasten to 
the finale. As in most finales, one’s 
actions now become less restrained— 
but, from a brutal point of view, more 
effective. A couple of hand-grenades 
are thrown into any dug-out which 
has not yet surrendered. (The Cana- 
dians, who make quite a specialty of 
flying matinees, are accustomed, we 
’ understand, as an artistic variant to this 
practice, to fasten an electric torch 
along the barrel of a rifle, and so illu- 
minate their lurking targets while they 
shoot.) Asharp order passes along the 
line; everyone scrambles out of the 
trench; and the troupe makes its way 
back, before the enemy in the adjacent 
trenches have really wakened up, to the 


place from which it came. The matinee, 
so far as the actors are concerned, is 
over. 


Not so the audience. The avenging 
host is just getting busy. The bombing- 
parties are now marshaled, and proceed 
with awful solemnity and Teutonic 
thoroughness to clear the violated 
trench. The procedure of a bombing- 
party is stereotyped.- They begin by 
lobbing hand-grenades over the first 
traverse into the first bay. After the 
ensuing explosion, they trot round the 
traverse in single file and occupy the 
bay. This manceuvre is then repeated 


until the entire trench is cleared. The 
whole operation requires good dis- 


cipline, considerable courage, and care- 
fully timed co-operation with the other 
bombing-party. In all these attributes 
the Bosche excels. But one thing is 
essential to the complete success of his 
efforts, and that is the presence of the 
enemy. When, after methodically deso- 
lating each bay in turn (and incidentally 
killing their own wounded in the proc- 
ess), the two parties meet midway— 
—practically on top of the unfortunate 
Hans Dumpkopf, who is still giving an 
imitation of a tortoise in a corrugated 
shell—it is discovered that the beau- 
tifully executed counter-attack has 
achieved nothing but the recapture of 
an entirely empty trench. The birds 
have flown, taking their prey with them. 
Hans is the sole survivor, and after 
hearing what his officer has to say to 
him upon the subject, bitterly regrets 
the fact. 

Meanwhile, in the British trenches a 
few yards away, the box-office returns 
are being made up. These take the 
form, firstly, of some twenty-five 
prisoners, including one indignant of- 
ficer—he had been pulled from his dug- 
out half asleep and frog-marched across 
the British lines by two private soldiers 
well qualified to appreciate the richness 
of his language—together with various 
souvenirs in the way of arms and ac- 
coutrements; and, secondly, of the 
knowledge that at least as many more 
of the enemy had been left permanently 
incapacitated for further warfare in the 
dug-outs. A grim and grisly drama 
when you come to criticise it in cold 
blood, but not without a certain humor 
of its own—and most educative for 
Brother Bosche! 

But he is a slow pupil. He regards 
the profession of arms and the pursuit 
of war with such intense and solemn 
reverence that he cannot conceive how 
anyone calling himself a soldier can be 
so criminally frivolous as to write a 
farce round the subject—much less 
present the farce at a Flying Matinee. 
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That possibly explains why the following 
stately paragraph appeared a few days 
later in the periodical communique 
which keeps the German nation in 
touch with its Army’s latest exploits:— 


During the night of Jan. 4th-5th 
attempts were made by strong detach- 
ments of the enemy to penetrate our 
line near Sloozleschump, S. E. of Ypres 
The attack failed utterly. 


“‘And they don’t even realize that 
it was only a leg-pull!’’ commented 
the Company Commander who had 
stage-managed the affair. ‘‘ These peo- 
ple simply don’t deserve to have enter- 
tainments arranged for them at all. 
Well, we must pull the limb again, 
that’s all!’’ 

And it was so. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
JoEL RETURNS TO THE DALE. 

Joel Hart returned to the dale on the 
day of the Shepherds’ Meet. The 
coach set him down at an inn, twenty 
miles from High Fold, in the small 
hours of the morning; and, having hired 
a horse for the rest of the journey, he 
rode through Cringel Forest soon after 
daybreak. 

Mally Ray had cleaned the old house 
from cellar to garret, arranged the 
furniture to the best advantage, and 
put fires in those rooms which she con- 
sidered most suitable for a young man 
who had made his fortune, but was still 
a bachelor. 

She was preparing the breakfast when 
she heard the sound of hoofs on the 
road. Austere and dignified she yet 
flung a shawl over her shoulders, and 
went out to meet him. 

Yonder he came, a dusky figure on a 
dusky horse, riding under the bare 
boughs. He alighted as soon as he 
saw her. 

‘‘You’re welcome home, Master Joel,” 
she said, and though he had been her 
nursling, she shook hands with him 
after the fashion of her country. But 
her handshake was sincere. 

‘Still the same old Mally,’”’ he ex- 
claimed with a laugh, and bending 
down he kissed her cheek. With 


the horse’s bridle over his arm, and his 
free hand on her shoulder, they went up 
the path to the house. Joel gave a 
swift glance round at the rank vegeta- 
tion. 

‘“‘There’s some need of a pruning 
knife here,’’ he remarked. 

‘*Aye, Master Joel, you'll find plenty 
to do now you’ve come back. I hope 
you mean to stay and settle down.” 

He shook his head gaily. 

‘‘T’ll make no promises,” he replied. 

He stabled his horse, wandered once 
round the moss-grown walk under the 
windows, then entered the parlor and 
flung himself down in a chair. Break- 
fast was ready, and he ate in a strange 
mood. Five years in the wilderness 
had greatly changed him. He had 
lived through wider experiences, tasted 
fresh pleasures and disappointments, 
thought other thoughts. But now he 
had come back to the old life, and 
already those days were slipping away, 
and bygone habits reasserting them- 
selves. 

‘* And how are all my friends, Mally?” 
heasked. ‘‘ Mistress Lynn is still living, 
Ihear. She must be a tough old stick.” 

‘*She’s near a hundred.” 

““Good heavens! Think of living 
for a hundred years! Fewer will satisfy 
me!” 

‘*Fewer satisf¥ most folk.” 
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‘Life isn’t such a joyous game, is it, 
Mally, that you’d like to play it for- 
ever?” 


“T’ve no call to complain,’ she 
replied. 

Joel took his pipe from ‘his pocket and 
lit it. 


“‘Neither have I,’ he said. ‘‘Fate 
kicked me badly once, but she’s made up 
for it since. I’m a rich man, Mally.” 

“‘I’m glad to hear it. I hope you'll 
use your wealth wisely.” 

“T shall not tie it up in a napkin 
like great-granny Lynn. By-the-bye, 
I must go and see her this morning. 
Barbara, I suppose, still manages the 
farm?” 

‘“‘She’s a fine lass!” said the old 
woman warmly. 

‘*Handsome—eh?”’ 

“T’m no judge.” 

‘“‘And Lucy—is she as pretty as 
ever? But now I come to think of it 
you didn’t consider her preity. Well, 
I hope she’s living in the seventh 
heaven of happiness with her big booby 
of a husband. I never thought that 
Peter Fleming would marry her— 
Barbara was more in his line.” 

Mally made no reply. 

““You’re no hand at gossiping,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll have to go to Greystones 
to hear the news. But tell me this— 
there’s a good heart—does Lucy ever 
ask after me?” 

‘**Whiles.” 

“‘Whiles! as a Christian sister asks 
after a Christian brother, anxious for 
the state of his soul! What sort of a 
man is Peter?” 

‘*He’s a good man.” 

“Oh, I heard he had brought his 
father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave! You see I’ve not been kept in 
’ darkness all these years, though you 
told me very little, Mally. I fear 
Peter won’t have much good-will for 
me, since we baited his pet bear that 
night. . Did it live or die?” 

‘‘He keeps it at the mill-house. It 


was poor sport to set the dogs on a 
gently creature like yon.” 

“A low trick, Mally,; I’ve thought 
so ever since. I’m glad it lived. But 
it never cared much for me.” 

‘It never had much cause to. You’d 
better keep out of its way, Master 
Joel.”’ 

“*T’ll not meddle with it, don’t fear.”’ 

He got up, wandered through the 
house, whistled carelessly, then went 
out. 

He stood on the road looking first 
north, then south. North led up to 
Greystones, south through the forest to 
the village and the old mill. He could 
not decide which way to take. He 
looked at his watch. The hour was 
just nine, too early for a visit to Mis- 
tress Lynn, so he went in the other 
direction. He had no intention of 
seeking Lucy, but he wanted to look 
at the place where she lived. He left 
the road, and followed a by-path which 
would 1 ad him to the banks of the beck 
opposite to the mill, and thus he would 
escape having to pass through the village. 
He had seen the house in the early 
morning when it looked little more than 
a blot through the twilight. 

Smoke was now rising from the 
chimneys, waving over the roof like an 
azure veil. The parlor window stood 
open, and the dimity curtains fluttered 
out and in with the draught. 

So this was Lucy’s home—gray, 
weather-beaten walls, an old wooden 
wheel, a cottage garden, and the rip- 
pling beck. There were flowers in pots 
upon the sill, and the curtains were 
gaily colored. He thought that - he 
would have given her a statelier house, 
silken window-hangings, rarer flowers. 
But she had not waited. 

For some minutes he stood, hidden 
by the trees, while his eyes roved over 
the irregular outlines, and fixed them- 
selves upon the window. He wished 
that Lucy would look out. He wanted 
to see her again, to learn if he would 
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still care for her, if her fair face would 
still have power to charm him. 

As he watched and waited, he thought 
of the other women who had crossed 
his path in the last five years. When 
he had heard of Lucy’s marriage, he 
had been overwhelmed, cast down from 
his high hopes into a gulf of darkness. 
Self-reproach and _ resentment had 
fought with each other, and had at 
last proclaimed a truce, for though he 
owned that he had done amiss, and had 
no right to expect that she would wait 
for him, seeing that he had not asked 
her to, yet he bitterly resented the fact 
that she had so soon filled his place with 
another. But he was young, and 
having recovered somewhat from the 
blow, he had plunged into all the 
excitements that his wild life pro- 
vided, and they were many, enough to 
drown regret—if regret can be drowned. 
He had amused himself with other 
women, but he had not loved them— 
they had soon wearied him, they had 
been stale, too ready to be won. After 
every fresh experience he had turned 
longing eyes back to the idyl of the 
dell in Cringel Forest. It became to 
him like the memory of a happy dream, 
a vision of Paradise, a revelation of the 
true meaning of love. And so he had 
been drawn back to the dale by the 
beauty and pathos of a vanished ideal. 
He cast longing eyes upon that part of 
his life; he regarded it as the best part. 
For the future he hoped and expected 
nothing, yet found a fascination in 
wondering what it would bring. 

But at last a movement roused him. 
Lucy had come into the garden, and 
stood looking at the sky as though 
wondering what the weather would be. 
Then she opened the gate and passed 
into the village street, turning in the 
direction of the road through the 
forest. 

Joel’s first impulse was to stay 
where he was, but he quickly changed 
his mind. Why should he hesitate to 
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meet her? If he remained for any time 
at home they were bound to cross each 
other’s paths continually. Besides, he 
felt a great longing to look upon her 
face again. He retraced his steps, and 
came on to the road just as she was 
passing over the bridge in his direction. 

She did not see him at first, and he 
thought that she looked older and 
thinner. But when he moved out from 
among the undergrowth, a swift change 
passed over her features. The cheeks 
took on a deeper color, the eyes, half 
frightened, half joyous, were raised to 
his. They were blue as blue skies. 

Lucy had been wondering if she would 
meet him this morning. She had 
heard his horse’s feet pass at daybreak, 
and had peeped under the curtains, but 
been unable to see anything save a 
moving shadow. She had dressed her- 
self with greater care, pausing often to 
still the fluttering of her heart. After 
the first thrill of excitement, she be- 
came self-possessed, for she had often 
schooled herself to such a mesting. 

She came towards him with out- 
stretched hand. 

“How are you, Joel?” she asked. 

“I’m well,” he replied; ‘‘and you? 
But I needn’t inquire—you look bloom- 
ing.” 

Thus they crossed that difficult 
bridge of five years. : 

They walked on together, and he 
told her about his journey, and the life 
he had been living since they last met. 

But soon there befell a pause. 

Lucy found it disconcerting. 

‘“‘T’m going up to Greystones to spend 
the day with great-granny,’’ she said. 
‘‘Barbara and Peter have both gone to 
the Shepherds’ Meet in Girdlestone 
Pass. You remember it, don’t you?” 

‘‘Peter and I have wrestled there 
many a time,” he replied. “I think 
I’ll go and-took him up for the sake of 
old times.” 

They walked on in silence. Lucy 
wished that Joel would talk more. 
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She half wished he would treat the love 
they had once had for each other as a 
forgotten dream. But, stealing a glance 
at him, she became aware of his rising 
emotion; she seemed to hear it like the 


filling of a well with water. It fright- 
ened her. 
She hurried her steps. She wanted to 


be out of the forest, and away from 
scenes that’ wakened sleeping mem- 
ories. She knew that his eyes were 
upon her now, and she wondered, with 
that attention to trifles which the 
mind sometimes affects in times of 
great stress, whether or not he liked 
the new way that she dressed her hair. 

‘*You came very early this morning,” 
she said. ‘‘ You must be tired.” 

‘‘How do you know I came early? 
Were you watching for me?’’ 

“Of course. It’s natural I should 
want to see you again—such old friends 
as we are.” 

He laughed, glanced up and down 
the road, and seeing no one, took her 
hand. 

“Tt’s pleasant to meet again after 
so many years. I came home to see 
you.” 

“That was foolishness, Joel,’’ she 
replied kindly. 

‘‘Perhaps! Through folly we get 
wisdom! Ah, here we are near our 
trysting-place. Come and look at it, 
Lucy, for old time’s sake.” 

They were passing the little track, 
almost effaced now by ferns and moss, 
which led to the dell, where they had 
spent so many joyous hours. He took 
her arm, and with a movement that was 
more of will than muscle, drew her in 
that direction. 

His face and eyes were waking with 
the old love. He had wondered if it 


would stir again when he saw her. 
Now he knew that the intervening 
years had only fallen like dead leaves 
upon it; that underneath, it lay green 
and ready to burst into leaf, when they 
should be swept away. 
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The knowledge that she was Peter’s 
wife angered him, but did not make him 
pause to restrain his feelings. 

Joel’s was an illogical mind—illogical 
,by nature as well as training. He had 
never been able to see the true relation 
of events to one another, or follow a 
straight course without deviating from it 
down some byway. He strayed from 
the path, led by fancies instead of 
principles; rarely did he consult reason, 
or entertain reflection, or employ him- 
self by taking a survey of the land 
through which he was traveling. He 
fell- into morasses, which foresight 
would have shown him; he came to 
barriers which he could not climb, 
though the experience of wise men had 
set up a sign-post, pointing out the 
way, but he would not stop to read it; 
he reached a desert, where no water was, 
because he got tired of following the 
pilgrim’s track. Yet he had always 
meant to do right; his failures had 
caused him regret. 

When he brought Lucy to the dell, 
he stood for a moment gazing at her 
with a searching look. She was beauti- 
ful and desirable. But she seemed to 
be cold. He would stir her heart’s 
depths and bring forgotten things to 
the surface. He would make tumult 
where there was calm. 

“Lucy,” he said, ‘‘why didn’t you 
wait for me?” 

_ ‘Don’t let us rake up the past,’’ she 
replied, her limbs beginning to tremble, 
for she remembered that she was Peter’s 
wife. ‘‘There’s naught to be got but 
ashes.” 

He did not heed her. 

‘‘Listen,”’ he said, bringing his head 
to a level with hers; ‘‘listen and I'll 
tell you what life has been to me since 
we last met in -this place. When I 
went into the wilderness I took with 
me the thought of you. I knew that 
I had done you wrong, but it was done 
without intention, and I said to my- 
self, she will forgive, for she loves me. 
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So I worked hard—men have to work 
hard out yonder, when they go seeking 
their fortunes. I suffered hunger and 
thirst, but counted it sweet for your 
sake. I sweated in the sun and shiv- 
ered in the snow for your sake. There’s 
nothing a man can do for the woman he 
loves, save die for her, that I haven’t 
done for you.” 

He drew her nearer to him, and she 
did not resist. She had never been 
able to resist the fascination of this man, 
who looked at her with his handsome 
face aglow with a passion that Peter 
had never shown. 

“The first bit of gold I found,” he 
continued, ‘‘I kept to make your 
wedding-ring. I tied it up in a hand- 
kerchief, and wore it over my heart 
day and night. I kept it even when I 
was down in my luck. But it reminded 
me of you, you, among the fells and 
dales of the home-country, waiting and 
longing for me. It was a foolish dream, 
I know. Then fortune smiled. Life 
looked all rose-color, till one day I got 
your letter. If ever a man had climbed 
high with hopes, Lucy, I was that man, 
and if ever a man came sliding down 
at one blow, I was that man.”’ 

Lucy’s self-possession began to give 
way. She might have justified her 
own actions, might have poured re- 
sentment and wrath upon him. She 
did none of these things. 

“Oh, Joel,’ she cried, ‘“‘life is very 
hard and bitter. But we mist make 
the best of it.’’ 

She made an effort to go away, 
before her feelings betrayed her into 
any deeper revelations than she had a 
right to make. But he caught and 
kissed her. She struggled to free her- 
self, but his arms were like steel bands. 
If Peter had ever kissed her thus she 
might have become his as truly in heart 
as she was in name. But Peter’s 
kisses, though kind, did not thrill her. 
He never swept her off her feet in the 
flood of an overmastering emotion. 
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He was always quiet and self-con- 
trolled, while she loved to feel as 
though a stormy sea were beating upon 
her bosom. She did not think that his 
love might be more enduring than that 
which could rise like a tempest, but as 
suddenly fall again. 

For Joel and Lucy, just now, five 
years were blotted out, five years of 
separation and misunderstanding. Duty, 
too, was swept into oblivion by their 
reckless hands. Heedlessly they set 
out in an unsound boat upon a dan- 
gerous sea, and forgot the depths 
below, the yawning lips of the gulf 
which would suck them down sooner 
or later to everlasting regret. 

“You are mine, Lucy,” whispered 
Joel, ‘“‘you are mine. I always knew 
you were.” 

For a few minutes she lay soothed 
within the shelter of his arms. Then 
she tore herseif away. Without a word, 
but with a scared face, she fled back 
through the forest to her home. There 
she flung herself down by achair and wept. 

She remembered that her great-— 
grandmother would be expecting her, 
but she dared not confront those eagle 
eyes in her present state of mind. 

The world had taken on a darker 
hue since she had gone out but a little 
while ago. Yesterday was gray, but 
it had passed serenely. Today elouds 
were rolling up, and she heard the 
mutter of approaching thunder. 

Where was peace, that she might 
find it? Only in resignation. Where 
was happiness that she might snatch 
at it? Only in devotion to duty. 
Where could she turn for safety? She 
felt that she was swinging over an abyss. 
There was safety with Peter. But 
resignation was a hard bed. Duty had 
lost its savor. And she was afraid of 
Peter now, for she knew that she had 
wronged him. 


Joel remained in the dell for a while 
after Lucy had left him. His idyl 
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had become a tragedy. His’ vision 
was defiled. He wondered if he should 
go away now, and never return. He 
wanted to keep Lucy as he had always 
thought of her—sweet, pure, dream- 
like. He could not do that and have 
her. He meant tohave her. He would 
sacrifice his ideals to have her. How 
he would bring it to pass he did not 
know, but some time the way would 
open out. Had she not said that she 
loved him? 

He burned with hatred towards 
Peter, towards the man who had cir- 
cumvented him. What use was his 
wealth to him if he must live alone, 
deprived of the one thing he most 
wanted to have? 

He might have remained there for a 
long time, struggling with his good and 
evil natures, but he was disturbed by 
the sudden entrance of the bear and 
Jake into his solitude. The beast had 
a particular affection for the pool in the 


dell, and preferred it to all others for 
its daily bath. 

But no sooner did it set eyes on Joel, 
than it began to growl and bristleup 
with anger. 

“‘Hulloa, Master Joel, back again to 
the dale?’’ cried Jake. 

‘‘Back again,” he replied with as- 
sumed cheerfulness. ‘‘But it seems 
as though I’ve found an enemy waiting 
for me.”’ 

The rat-catcher tightened his hand 
on the chain. 

“Big Ben doesn’t often show his 
teeth. Maybe you’d better hook it, 
master; seems as though he’d got a 
memory, eh?’’ 

Joel laughed, but took the wiser 
part of withdrawing before the creature 
had strung up its ponderous limbs to 
deal him a blow, which would have 
ended his temptations for that day and 
many days to follow. 


(To be continued.) 





HUMOR AND WAR. 


The War has made us reflect on many 
things. It has stimulated new thoughts; 
it has set old thoughts in new light. It 
has startled us by its revelation of un- 
suspectedly wide divergences in national 
character and ideals, and challenges us 
to explain them. Not the least in- 
teresting of the old problems thus re- 
suscitated is that of the close alliance 
between tragedy and comedy. Even 
we ourselves have been struck by the 
irrepressible humor of our men at the 
Front; the Germans are more than 
astonished—they are scandalized. The 
typical British soldier has ever been 
noted for keeping up his high spirits in 
defiance of adverse circumstances; but 
never has he done this to so remarkable 
a degree as in the present War, the most 
terrible of all wars. 


It is not surprising, then, that news- 
papers and reviews have busied them- 
selves with this phenomenon, and have 
sought for the causes at work. Some 
point to the popular estimate of the 
German waiter; some to the influence 
of the music halls; some to one 
thing, some to another. But all 
agree that this ebullition of humor 
is worthy of special note, and 
that the Germans utterly fail to under- 
stand it. It may be profitable, there- 
fore, as well as timely, to probe the 
matter a little more deeply, and analyze 
its conditions a little more fully. 

We cannot deny that our soldiers, 
even in the sorest straits, indulge in 
chaff and jokes and laughter. Now 
our present foes are apparently con- 
vinced that there is some deep-seated 
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incompatibility between such light- 
hearted misth and the dead earnestness 
of war. And certainly they are not to 
be convicted of any slackness in carry- 
ing out their intention of making this 
particular War a grim tragedy. But 
are they justified, historically, psy- 
chologically, or morally, in thus ruling 
out the play of those lighter emotions 
which are so inextricably interwoven 
into the texture of the normal, healthy 
human mind? This is the question I 
propose to answer. 

A good starting point for such an 
investigation is found in the fact that 
one of the chief theories of the origin of 
laughter traces it back to certain ex- 
pressions of feeling connected with 
fighting. Primitive man was always 
fighting—incidentally against the forces 
of Nature, but mostly against his 
fellows. When a primitive warrior 
came off the victor, he was wont to 
relieve his muscular and mental tension 
by venting a whoop of triumph. This 
whoop, we are assured, was an embryo 
laugh. In Homer’s time it had as- 
sumed a more definite form, and the 
most magnanimous of his heroes, before 
and after a combat, taunt each other 
with naive and remorseless irony. Ata 
still later stage, Leonidas, from whom 
the Persian monarch had demanded a 
surrender of the Spartan arms, sends 
back the bitingly curt reply, ‘‘Tell him 
to come and fetch them.”’ One of his 
soldiers being told that the Persian 
host was so enormous that their arrows 
would conceal the sun, replied, ‘‘So 
much the better, we shall then fight in 
the shade.” And thus one could ad- 
duce a series of instances, coming down 
to our own times, of the combination of 
grim humor with the serious business of 
warfare. For in spite of the restraints 
of chivalry, a dash of ironic fun is hard 
to repress, however dark the clouds of 
war may lower. All this tells heavily 
against the German’s view, especially 
as it cannot be on the score of chivalry 


that he would base his objection. 

By refining upon this account of the 
origin of laughter, we arrive easily at 
what I would call, with our plain- 
spoken Hobbes, the ‘‘sudden glory” 
theory. It-was definitely formulated, 
in its essentials, by Aristotle, who 
held that the sense of the ludicrous 
is aroused by the sight of some imper- 
fection or ugliness which is not so 
serious as to be painful or destructive. 
Illustrations readily occur to us—the 
temptation felt by the uneducated to 
jeer at those who are victims of Nature, 
of bad luck, or of the joker; and the 
more or less audible chuckle of the 
educated over the misadventures of 
Don Quixote or of Verdant Green at 
Oxford. This kind of laughter is all 
too plainly due to a sudden realization of 
personal superiority, and is the main- 
spring of joy, at a neighbor’s misfor- 
tune. I think we must acknowledge 
that,-in the framing and enjoying of 
many of our jokes (I am not anxious to 
deny that Punch on the War is not 
excepted) there is an element which 
can be traced not obscurely to this 
source. 

Bergson has tried to make the theory 
more respectable by giving it an evolu- 
tionary turn. He wants to persuade 
us (for our comfort?) that laughter of 
this kind is good for us. It smartens us 
up (the coach training a ’Varsity 
crew!), keeps us from making fools of 
ourselves, renders us generally more 
efficient and resourceful. And I think 
we may grant that humor of this kind 
may have its place at the Front in 
stimulating a slacker, or in rousing the 
despondent. Still, it is not what I am 
here defending, any more than it is 
what our foes could consistently or 
seriously condemn. 

No, if we are to be quite happy about 
the humor at the Front, we must dis- 
cover some worthier explanation than 
that which Aristotle and Bergson have 
championed. We speak of art for art’s 
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sake. Is there such a thing as fun 
for fun’s sake? A testy individual, 
enraged by some boys who were teasing 
him, made a pounce and captured one 
of the group. Hestrenuously belabored 
the luckless wight; but, to his astonish- 
ment, the harder he whacked the more 
the boy laughed. At last he stopped 
for lack of breath, and asked the reason 
of this misplaced mirth. The victim 
replied ‘‘You’ve got hold of the wrong 
boy.’”’ This deserves to be classed as a 
striking exemplification of the dis- 
interested sense of the comic, which 
can find scope for indulging itself in the 
midst of adversity. And it is the same 
power of sportive detachment that 
characterizes the typical British soldier. 
If we enter into the spirit that moves 
within him, we shall find that the ironic 
mirth of mere ‘‘score”’ or triumph dies 
away in the far distance, while there 
rings out, blithe and clear, the peal that 
tells of disinterested perception of the 
‘*eussedness”’ of things in general. He 
has a human, healthy, elastic mind, 
irrepressibly gay, which can rise above 
the toils and perils that surround him, 
and can keep its balance spite of all that 
might drag him into despair or goad him 
to savagery. 

We have thus lighted on a laughter 
which results from a purging and trans- 
forming of the less worthy kind, if it 
does not claim an altogether different 
origin. So far from being unsocial, it 
thrives in an atmosphere of sympathetic 
comradeship; it possesses a cheering 
and socializing influence of which no 
soldier, no humanitarian, nay, no 
philosopher need be ashamed. For it 
keeps us in touch with that strange 
mingling of the humorous and the tragic 
which characterizes every phase of 
human life. It helps us to face, ‘‘ breast 
and back as they should be,” the cross- 
purposes, the incongruities and the 
trials that throng our path, as well 
in times of peace as in times of 
war. 


An appeal to history will strengthen 
my position. The long story of the 
development of the drama is in my 
favor. Comedy undoubtedly preceded 
tragedy, and is so far proved to be the 
more natural of this classic pair. As a 
distinct form it took its rise in extem- 
poraneous reproductions of mirth-pro- 
voking situations, and appeared very 
early in the history of civilization. 
Tragedy came on the stage at a much 
later date, in response to tastes and 
emotions much more subtle and sophis- 
ticated. The psychological ground of 
this order of development is plainly 
that primary law of sentient existence 
under the sway of which all creatures 
seek to prolong and expand those ex- 
periences which yield pleasure, and to 
restrain or get rid of those which cause 
pain. This consideration alone goes a 
long way towards justifying humor at 
the Front; but we can advance much 
farther. 

Not only was tragedy later, and to 
this extent less natural, than comedy, 
but it has ever been linked with it in 
closest alliance. Evidence of this al- 
liance reaches back to the pre-human 
stage. For animals played before man 
existed; and, in their play, what at first 
is purest fun not seldom ends in a snarl, 
sometimes in a fight. The same se- 
quence is not unknown among chil- 
dren. The war-dances of savages may 
lead, we are told, to sanguinary con- 
flicts among the dancers. And so in 
early pantomime, when serious situa- 
tions were introduced among the lighter 
episodes, there could be genuine out- 
breaks of the feelings which should have 
been stimulated in a merely vicarious 
fashion. 

With these facts in view, we shall 
not be unduly sceptical concerning the 
paradoxical contention that, by a sin- 
gular inversion, tragedy actually devel- 
oped from comedy. The process of ex- 
pansion perhaps began through an 
overflow into comedy of matter prompt- 
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ed by the paramount excitements of 
war. The joy of triumph over a foe 
would have its echoes in the comic 
pantomime; or the anxious strain of 
some looming contest would cast its 
shadow before. When once such ele- 
ments of the tragic had found a footing, 
they established themselves more and 
more firmly, until at last they claimed a 
separate existence. 

Why presentations of the grievous 
or the terrible should give rise to a 
feeling of positive pleasure is a difficult 
problem. Aristotle held that the pleas- 
urable emotion arises from the thrill of 
vicarious pity or fear; and if we add to 
this the satisfaction born of a secret 
sense of personal safety, we may take it 
as not being far wide of the mark. 
Whether or no we be satisfied with such 
an explanation, the fact remains of the 
long-standing alliance of comedy with 
tragedy. The supreme skill with which 
Shakespeare has enhanced his greatest 
tragedies by interludes of humor is too 
familiar to require emphasis or quota- 
tion; this myriad-minded poet has com- 
pletely satisfied, within the limits of 
single plays, the ancient dictum that the 
true dramatist should be a master in 
each kind. 

But the Germans worship Shake- 
speare! How, then, about the fool in 
King Lear? Is the combination of the 
comic and the tragic, so brilliantly 
there effected, to be condemned? I do 
not know that their culture has ever 
gone so far as this. For the facts of 
life are on Shakespeare’s side—life 
which has its tragedies, has no less in- 
evitably its intermingled comedies. 
And if we are inhuman enough to aim 
at a continuously tragic pose, by that 
very effort we constitute ourselves fit 
subjects for the comedy we would ig- 
nore. Our men at the Front have 
Shakespeare to the good. 

Ah! we may well shudder at the hor- 
rors of war, and shrink appalled when it 
is waged with that demoniac intensity 


which prompts the ‘‘frightfulness”’. 
now desolating so many lands. But 
we are not, even so, bound to crush down 
those flashes of humor which can light 
up the most lurid outlook. They 
have a prescriptive right, sealed by 
Nature herself, to assert themselves in 
their measure and degree, just because 
they are as integral a part of our ex- 
perience as the tragedy which would 
blind us to their presence. 

I maintain, therefore, that there exists 
alongside of the heartless, evolutionary 
laugh, a nobler sort, which, so far from 
being at bottom unsocial, is a generator 
of sympathetic comradeship. I know 
I am in opposition to Bergson. He tells 
us that to enter into the humor of a 
situation we must put our sympathies 
out of court and impose silence on our 
pity. He is brought to this sombre 
conclusion by dwelling too exclusively 
on his theory that the laugh is intended 
always to humiliate. Why will writers 
on the comic so generally yield them- 
selves to the temptation to run their 
one pet idea to death? Why cannot 
we all learn to be reasonably eclectic? . 

We might point out to him that 
laughter is at least thus far sympathetic, 
and that it is notoriously contagious. 
How rapidly it spreads among a group 
of mutually-understanding souls, and 
how soon it is damped by the presence 
of one that is uncongenial! But I 
have shown that there is a laugh which 
is social in motive and stimulus, as well 
as in external results—the laugh of a 
British soldier. 

These things being so, can we put 
ourselves at the German’s point of 
view? We find it hard, no doubt, but 
the attempt must be made. The 
typical German aims at being in all 
things pre-eminently serious, rational, 
and scientific. He willingly puts him- 
self into subjection to endless rules 
and regulations. His very patriotism 
is manufactured according to received 
formuls and consciously paraded. How 
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can such a man enjoy real freedom of 
mind or spirit, or spontaneously relax 
to indulge a lighter vein? To allow 
himself such license, even were he in- 
clined to it, would endanger his ideal. 
His speech itself bewrayeth him, for it 
is full of sesquipedalia verba, which are 
embedded in long and endlessly in- 
volved sentences. His intellect moves 
ponderously, like his siege guns, and 
achieves its ends by laborious processes. 
His style is innocent of flow, and dis- 
dains elegancies. Schopenhauer has 
remarked (I dare not myself have ven- 
tured this) that his use of long words is 
a fortunate thing for him; for it gives 
him time to absorb their meaning! 
Now ponderosity and scientific pre- 
cision are a heavy handicap in the 
production or apprehending of witti- 
cisms; for the breath of the life of wit is 
in its unpremeditated brevity. And 
when the German does condescend to 
make an incursion into the sphere of 
humor, he is dancing in a strait-jacket; 
he is prone either to horseplay or to 
lengthy expositions. The ‘Schleswig- 
Holstein gomblication” joke in Vice 
Versa, with which the German master 
is enticed to amuse his class, and which 
takes up the whole hour in preparatory 
details, is not an unfair burlesque on 
the more determined of the national 
essays in this kind. Can we wonder, 
therefore, that the German so woefully 
misunderstands our men at_ the 
Front? 

It must now be clear that we need 
not be careful to do homage to our foe 
on the score of his conviction that un- 
broken seriousness befits the business 
of war. On the contrary, I believe it to 
be the main cause of his inhumanity, 
the prolific source of his cruelties and 
barbarisms. His dark, brooding in- 
tensity finds no relief, and feeds upon 
itself. And his loss is no less palpable 
in times of peace. For a nation which 
lacks a faculty for laughing lightly, 
irresponsibly and irrepressibly, when 
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occasion presents itself, misses much of 
the fullness of which human life is 
capable, and narrows the range of its 
intellectual as well as of its emotional 
activities. 

Such, then, is my defense of a blend- 
ing of humor with the horrors of war. 
It rests chiefly, though not exclusively, 
on what may fairly be called the philo- 
sophical theory of genuinely whole- 
some laughter. If our critics should 
draw attention to the quality, as well 
as the quantity of wit at the Front, I 
readily grant that mirth-provoking 
sallies should not transgress the limits 
of good taste, still less be coarse or 
vicious. We must remember, however, 
that in judging of quality the limits are 
relative to education and manners. 
We have but to reflect on the vast 
changes which our own national wit 
has undergone in this regard, even in 
literary circles, to realize the necessity 
for this caution. We may be quite 
assured that the great bulk of the laugh- 
ter among our soldiers is the response 
to good-natured chaff or harmless 
exaggeration; that it springs from a 
keenness in seizing on the comic pos- 
sibilities of the varied situations that 
arise; and that it manifests a soldierly 
disposition to make the best of the 
worst of them. No doubt it is dis- 
turbing to the Germans to know that 
their most formidable weapon is known 
by our men as “Black Maria”; but 
they may console themselves with the 
thought that it is an instance of ‘‘ap- 
plied’’ philosophy. 

There are many other considerations 
which I might have brought to bear upon 
my subject. I might, for example, 
have strengthened my case for the 
possibility of a “disinterested’’ sense 
of humor by dwelling on the natural- 
ness and innocence of children’s laughter 
when they laugh as children and not 
from premature imitation of grown-up 
folk. Of this the Manx poet, T. E. 
Brown, has finely said: 
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If from sunny nook 
Of shade a fair child’s laugh 
Is heard, is not God half? 


Or I might have trained on our German 
critics the heavy artillery of their own 
Hegel, who inferred that since all. here 
is finite, while man himself is infinite, 
we can afford to mock at all our finite 
aims, to mark our triumph over their 
inadequacy. But I refrain from further 
elaboration, since I deem that what I 
have advanced is sufficient for my pur- 
pose. 

I have shown that the humor of our 
men at the Front can be justified his- 
torically, psychologically, and _ philo- 
sophically. The wit may be crude or 
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refined, but it is the outcome of the 
mental attitude that, consciously or 
unconsciously, strives “to see life 
steadily and see it whole.” If a sorely 
tried defender of the trenches dubs 
his miserable shelter the Hotel Cecil, 
he cheers his fellows, renders his hard- 
ships more tolerable, applies a natural 
cathartic to his emotions, and thereby 
proves himself to be a philosopher of 
no mean order. If only he is able to 
maintain this elasticity of spirit, this 
truly human attitude to the buffetings 
of fate, he can never become blood- 
thirsty or starkly revengeful. So long 
as there is a Front, long live laughter at 
the Front! 
J. Edward Mercer. 
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While the rest of the world—or 
most of it—has been watching the 
effect of the great war on dynasties, 
China has been king-making. The 
reader of the Chinese papers has been 
fervently enjoined to remember the 
sixth day of the tenth month of the 
fourth year of Min Kuo (the Republic) 
—otherwise October 6, 1915—since 
on that day the fateful Bill was passed 
prescribing the ceremony which was to 
attend the national vote as to the form 
of government. The anticipation, both 
of friends and foes, seemed to presage 
the certainty of change, and this has 
come about as expected. China has 
firmly decided in favur of a Monarchy. 
Yet up to the present how quietly the 
change has been carried out—with less 
disturbance than marked the Restora- 
tion of King Charles, and very much 
less than would attend a more or less 
popular plebiscite in this country at the 
present moment to decide the same 
issue. 

To be perfectly candid, the tran- 
quillity in China may appear uncanny. 
It may correspond to the calm which 


precedes a storm, only it must be ad- 
mitted that of this there is no sign. One 
can only deduce the future from a 
study of the conditions which have 
brought about the change. The de- 
duction is probably not unfair that 
China herself has been groping for a 
form of government which would suit 
her own particular requirements with- 
out any resort to automatic borrowing 
of other nations’ standardized forms of 
administration. If there could ‘have 
been such a thing as an Hereditary 
Presidency with more or less autocratic 
powers, very possibly China would 
have preferred it; she resorts to the 
Imperial idea because of the dissatis- 
faction with the Republic, as it is today, 
less than as a result of a dislike for 
democratic methods in the abstract. 
The very quiescence of the entire coun- 
try is not, necessarily, indifference— 
it may be a good sign in China, but in 
the West it would be disadvantageously 
interpreted. Rarely is there such a 
comical aspect to a constitutional crisis 
as the complaint voiced in the Chinese 
Press to the effect that the foreign 
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element of the community does not seem 
to care whether there is a Monarchy or a 
Republic, and hence the weakness of 
the latter form of government. Why 
should the foreigner express any opin- 
ion? It is none of his affair, and if the 
Chinese ever become apathetic, they 
must accept the responsibility of any 
subsequent developments in the for- 
tunes of the country. 

We are accustomed to talk of the 
“slow moving East”—it has only 
taken China three months to suggest 
and adopt, on rigid constitutional 
lines, the transference of the form of 
government from a Republic to a 
Monarchy. When the Manchu Dy- 
nasty was ejected and the Republic 
came into being, just four years ago— 
October 10, 1911, to be precise—the 
Chinese decided on a written constitu- 
tion. The nation was made the ulti- 
mate power in any constitutional mat- 
ter—‘‘sovereignty originated in the 
whole body of the citizens,” and the 
actual constitution was left to the 
drafting of ten men to be appointed by 
the Council of State, whose plan when 
evolved was to be approved by the 
National Convention or Li Fa Yuan. 
This scheme might have proved sim- 
plicity itself but for the sudden raising 
of an issue, which completely invalidated 
its work. If the Republic was not the 
best form of government it was ob- 
viously futile to draft any constitution 
to give effect to it. If it was not, then 
what was the best form and who pro- 
vided the final and decisive choice? 
Obviously the citizens, and nothing 
was left but to refer the matter to them; 
and this has been done, with the result 
that they have come to the conclusion 
that a Monarchy is more suitable to 
China’s needs. 

Why? Such a decision rests on con- 
viction, and this in turn must be based 
on valid reasons. To the ordinary 
Westerner there would appear to be 
one reason outweighing all others—the 


' the 


President desired the change. He 
should, however, remember one vital 
point—even assuming Yuan Shih Kai 
started the whole agitation, then re- 
lapsed into silence while he watched 
how the leaven worked, emerged to re- 
affirm his loyalty to the Republic— 
a dexterous stroke of implied sub- 
servience to the national will—and 
finally, a little like many illustrious 
prototypes in history who realized that 
the bait had been taken, left it to the 
public will, promising in advance his 
own personal adhesion to the outcome, 
there is none the less not a shadow of a 
doubt that if the Chinese people had 
really and insistently preferred a Re- 
public the Monarchist agitation would 
have soon come to a sorry end. In 
most countries such a movement would 
have been nipped in the bud. Notsoin 
China, where tolerance of academic 
discussion has been carried to a length 
which may excite our wonder and ad- 


_Iniration. 


To those who know the very drastic 
policy of Yuan Shih Kai towards those 
either in disagreement with his methods 
or not in agreement with his views, it 
certainly had a humorous aspect to 
watch the unchecked gamboling of 
Monarchical advocates in the 
field of constitutional controversy. They 
literally basked in his toleration. What, 
though, was China’s record in the four 
years’ life of the Republic? The 
hopeful start, the too expectant atti- 
tude of the Kuo-mintang or Republican 
Party, and their anticipated attempt at 
surreptitious organized revolt, their 
drastic suppression, the refusal of the 
President to approve the first experi- 
mental draft of the Constitution on the 
justified ground of its incoherence and 
usurpatory tendency, the ascendancy of 
the Military Party, the gradual devolu- 
tion of power into Yuan Shih Kai’s 
hands—these were the main internal 
features. Externally, there were the 
difficulties with Japan in the spring of 
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1915, when the gravest crisis in the 
history of China was just averted, as 
well as her participation as a ‘front 
row” spectator, and from an all too 
near position, of aspects of the war 
such as the capture of Kiaochau. In 
short, neither in her home policy nor in 
her relations with the Great Powers 
was the record of the Republic very 
brilliant. Nor was the national moral 
much raised. It cannot be said there 
was much less corruption or more ef- 
ficiency in the official world. In the 
domain of finance there was some 
improvement, some in that of the 
Army, but little in the province of actual 
reform. Presidential mandates, exhor- 
tatory and even fervently pathetic in 
their appeal, abounded. In July, 1915, 
even the President was near to ‘‘throw- 
ing up the sponge.” His rescript to the 
people after the Japanese imbroglio 
sounded a suspiciously clear note of 
despair, genuine or assumed. Indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that he 
had by the middle of the summer 
realized that the Republic, as it, at all 
events, then existed, was frankly dis- 
appointing. Something had to be done, 
and it was then, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the idea of a change in the 
form of government began to germinate 
in the Presidential brain, since Yuan 
Shih Kai is a genuine patriot. 

It is otherwise difficult to understand 
the sudden appearance of the curious 
concatenation of influences promoting 
the change. Every day brought some 
new manifestation of the Monarchist 
activities; yet the historian will candidly 
record that the primary and direct 
impulse was first given by the Govern- 
ment in the appointment—to replace 
the body whose recommendations had 
been rejected—of a Constitution Draft- 
ing Committee, most of whose members 
were known, in advance, to be in favor 
of a Monarchy rather than a Republic. 
This, so it was asserted, was due to their 
Japanese training, and it is the Japanese 


form of government which may appeal 
to the President. This manages to 
combine a maximum of apparent 
Constitutionalism with a minimum of 
actual democratic effectiveness. Such 
is the sort of government which Yuan 
Shih Kai is believed to favor, and most 
people agree that it is the best for 
China, at all events for the present. 
It is the Oriental conception of popular 
government—with a Western veneer. 
Nor is it likely that, simultaneously, 
Dr. F. J. Goodnow, the Adviser to the 
Chinese Government on Constitutional 
Law, would, without Presidential good- 
will, have issued an interview—which 
reached China by way of Japan— 
explaining in academic form and with 
professional dogmatism that Repub- 
licanism was only suited to countries 
with a high educational development, 
and that any attempt to implant it in a 
community without adequate intel- 
lectual equipment was doomed in ad- 
vance to sterility and disappointment. 
It is true that Dr. Goodnow later tried 
to modify the impressions, declaring 
that they were ‘“‘exaggerated and even 
erroneous on many points,” but he 
never denied them in toto, nor would 
he. He did go as far as stating that the 
“views attributed to him were fabri- 
cated recklessly by the lieutenants or 
(query ‘of’) President Yuan' Shih 
Kai, who attempted to create circum- 
stances favorable for the adoption of a 
Monarchical form of government.” 
This is not borne out by facts. In any 
ease, the President himself, like Brer 
Fox’s rabbit, “‘lay low and said nuffin.” 
Nor did he evince any note of dis- 
pleasure when the Monarchical ‘Society 
of Peace,” the now famous Chou An 
Hui, came into existence, and on August 
14, 1915, published its preliminary 
manifesto. It is, in its way, quite a 
historic document. Let me quote from 
it:— 

During the Revolution of 1911 the 
racial prejudices of our people were so 
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aroused that their attention was en- 
tirely concentrated on the removal of a 
certain section of the population, and 
they did not give the least consideration 
to the future political affairs of the 
country. They hastily adopted the 
republican form of government without 
weighing carefully its suitability for 
this country. When a proposal to this 
effect was made by a few people, others 
followed blindly without further ques- 
tioning its advisability. _ The far-sight- 
ed people at that time foresaw the dan- 
ger and trouble to the future of the 
country, but to prevent dissensions 
and other troubles, which would have 
further endangered the existence of the 
country, were compelled to accept this 
proposal, though reluctantly. Since 
the abdication of the Tsing Imperial 
House, followed by a period of anarchy, 
the regime of the provisional Govern- 
ment, and finally the establishment of 
the present Government, there have 
been numerous crises in the Govern- 
ment and many unspeakable suf- 
ferings of the people, which are still 
fresh in the memory of every class of 
our people. If a proper measure is not 
devised to remedy the situation there 
will be endless trouble in this country. 


After quoting the object-lessons of 
chaotic Republicanism supplied by 
South and Central America, the mani- 
festo proceeded :— 


The United States of America is the 
senior Republic of the world, and her 
great student of politics, Dr. Goodnow, 
has stated that a Monarchy is a better 
form of government than Republican- 
ism, and, according to his opinion, a 
monarchical form of government is 
most indispensable at present for China. 
This view has been shared by not a 
few notable scholars of other countries. 
As Dr. Goodnow is a citizen of a Re- 
public, he is more competent to make 
such a statement than others. His 
words are: ‘‘The conditions are dif- 
ferent in China and America, and it is 
impossible to transplant one system 
from one country to another.” If 
foreigners who are in sympathy with 


China have so openly and loudly laid 
before us their unprejudiced views, can 
we people of China leave everything to 
fate, raising not a hand to find a funda- 
mental solution for this important 
problem? Where is your patriotism? 
Where is your duty as a citizen to the 
country, if you, for fear of adverse 
criticism or other dangers, remain 
silent and indecisive? 

As we are the people of this country, 
the prosperity or decline of this country 
is nothing less than the prosperity or 
decline of ourselves. Therefore, we 
cannot bear to sit silent and see the 
country being obliterated out of exis- 
tence without making any attempt to 
save it. We have therefore gathered a 
number of our sympathizers and started 
this society with a view to devising 
means for keeping peace in this coun- 
try. We shall each give our views 
concerning the future of our country 
and the advantages and disadvantages 
accruing from the republican form of 
government for general discussion. 
There are not a few wise and far- 
sighted people in this country, and if 
they are kind enough to condescend to 
join us in the discussion of these points, 
we shall extend them our heartiest wel- 
come.—Promoters: Yang Tu, Sun Yu- 
yun, Yen Fuh, Liu Shih-pei, Li Hsi-ho, 
Hu Ying. 


This document showed the red]light 
to Republicanism—at least to the 
academic brand, for it was quite astute 
enough to grasp the fact that the omens 
and the signs were fairly plain. It at 
once started a campaign in the columns 
of the Press. The Peking Gazette 
waxed very wroth. In common with 
most of the vernacular papers, it re- 
sented most bitterly the idea of having 
the new Chinese Constitution labeled 
‘‘made in Japan.’’ It did not hesitate 
to point out that the Japanese Con- 
stitution was merely the self-abnegation 
—within very safe limits—of an auto- 
crat, and it furiously attacked it as a 
model. It declared that what China ur- 
gently required was not a strong Executive 
and a weak Legislature, but an efficient 
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Executive and an efficient Legislature. 
It even—with cheery optimism—held 
up the British Parliamentary system as 
the ideal. 

In point of sober truth, the ‘‘Chou 
An Hui” had a phenomenal success. 
Its opponents did not realize its activity. 
The idea captured the official world, and 
the office of the President was deluged 
with petitions and telegrams from the 
provinces. Yuan Shih Kai gave no 
sign until, at last, on September 6th 
he deemed it advisable to take a step 
indicating that at least he was the 
servant of the people. Using as the 
channel of communication the Tsan 
Cheng Yuan, or Council of State, 
acting in the capacity of Li Fa Yuan, or 
Legislative Assembly, he announced 
in an official message, first, that it was 
his duty to maintain the Republic as 
the existing form of government; 
secondly, that inasmuch as the office of 
President was conferred by the people 
the disposition of that office must rest 
with the people; and, thirdly and 
lastly, that the change proposed, in his 
opinion, was ‘unsuitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the country.” Un- 
questionably the view was honest. 

Alas, the Peking Gazette never looked 
below the surface, and, too hurriedly, 
embarked on exultation without judg- 
ment. ‘After having been in the 
public eye for nearly a whole month, 
and attracting to its propaganda large 
numbers of officials, because of the worst 
feature of Chinese public life—syco- 
phaney—the Chou An Hui has collapsed 
into well-deserved obscurity. Its cam- 
paign of inspired, if not spurious, tele- 
grams and of ‘national’ petitions, 
written from the safety of the Peking 
hu-tungs, and of all the other medixval 
manoeuvres so dear to old-fashioned 
minds, will go down in local history as 
one of the most ill-advised movements 
the capital has ever known.” 

. As a matter of fact, those who knew 
best considered that the President 


merely aimed at acting within the 
strict letter of the law, and it is grossly 
unfair, as some have done, to rank him 
with Josiah Bigelow’s hero—it could 
not be asserted ‘‘a merciful Providence 
fashioned him hollow, on purpose he 
might his principles swallow”—if need 
be. Every astute observer considered, 
however, that if the current proved to 
be setting in the direction of Monarchy 
the barque of the President would soon 
be cheerily sailing down-stream with 
its sails full open to the favoring 
breeze. And so, almost before the 
tumult of the battle died away, the 
apparent victors found that a new en- 
gagement had begun. The Chou An 
Hui, undepressed, and regarding the 
Presidential declaration as a mere 
formality, carried its pacific propaganda 
everywhere, and rained more petitions 
on the President. The Censors rushed 
to the defense of the Republic, protested 
to the President, and demanded the sup- 
pression of the Chou An Hui, but, taxed 
with meddling with what did not con- 
cern them, ignominiously collapsed. 
The anti-Monarchist papers mostly 
capitulated. One, the Tien Min Pao 
was suppressed. The Ruperts of Mar- 
ston Moor, who seemed to have won the 
great struggle, returned to find all lost. 
Replying to another batch of petitions, 
when even the most purblind observer 
could not mistake the trend of national 
sentiment, the President at length 
admitted that in view of the public 
expression of opinion, he felt—rightly 
there was a note of decorous constitu- 
tional reluctance in his confession— 
that the question of a change in the form 
of government must be referred to the 
citizens. He had everything on his 
side in respect of legal procedure. The 
Drafting Committee, finding that six of 
the members favored a Monarchy, had 
abandoned its role altogether, and 
suggested with a good deal of truth 
that it was absurd to draft a Republican 
Constitution when they disapproved 
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the State form of government. Thus 
he was able under the Constitutional 
Compact to place all responsibility for 
any change on to the shoulders of others, 
while safeguarding himself, and this he 
did. The Tsan Cheng Yuan met in 
docile mood and passed the “King 
Making Bill.” Even more interesting 
than the Bill itself was the covering 
dispatch of the Tsan Cheng Yuan to 
the President, since it set forth in con- 
crete form and on official authority the 
arguments of those who desired the 
change in the form of government, as 
follows:— 


Since China has been for over two 
thousand years a monarchy, the people 
have long been accustomed to submit to 
a ‘‘one-man’”’ rule, so that the change for 
the republican form of State after the 
year of Hsin-hai (1912) was not in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the then existing conditions, thus 
resulting in the unsettled state of mind 
of the people and the uncertain standing 
of the State. The reason is that since, 
according to the republican system, the 
office of the President has to be changed 
constantly, no continuous policy can 
be guaranteed on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and no definite plan can be laid 
down on the part of the people. In 
addition, there is also the danger of the 
ambitious unduly aspiring to the high- 
est position, thus resulting in sowing 
the seeds of rebellion, which would 
occur every few or a few scores of 
years. 

Our country has also seen many 
rebellions; and as the vitality of the 
nation has not recovered, the improve- 
ment of the administration is urgently 
needed. As the people are greatly in 
need of stability, the only method is to 
adopt quickly a constitutional monarchy 
with the object of securing a permanent 
peace and continuous government, so 
that law and administration may 
mutually assist each other. Thus may 
the foundation of the nation bestrength- 
ened, and the influence of the State 
given a@ new life. 


The Tsan Cheng Yuan agreed that the 


form of State should under the Con- 
stitutional Compact be ‘“‘settled in 
accordance with the will of the entire 
body of the people,” and it pro- 
ceeded :— 


We therefore decide that the name 
of the body should be called the Con- 
vention of Citizens’ Representatives, 
which shall be drawn from the members 
elected by the successful candidates of 
the primary election of the Citizens’ 
Convention, for the purpose of settling 
the question of the form of State. In 
this way all the Provinces, special 
Administrative Areas, Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Mohammedan regions, and Tibet 
shall have representatives therein. Only 
an organ thus organized can be termed 
an unbiased organ of the people, and 
only opinion thus secured can be called 
‘*the real will of the people.” For every 
part of the country will be represented, 
and the decision of the entire body of 
the people will be secured. 


Put briefly, the citizens—the more 
solid class only, for there were rigid 
franchise qualifications—voted by hsien, 
or district, and elected representatives 
who duly met in each province to 
decide the great issue, though as they 
were chosen on a fixed program the 
results, so far as they were concerned, 
were not in doubt. Joined to them, 
however, were representatives of group 
interests—learning and commerce, for 
instance, and the outlying parts of 
the Empire. There were about 2,000 
representatives in all the various 
assemblies. 

The President, approvingly, promul- 
gated the law at once. In the early 
autumn the prophets were at work— 
the opponents of change prophesying a 
three to two majority for the Republic. 
But soon the tune changed. There 
was no review of troops on the fourth 
anniversary of the Republic’s birthday. 
It was suggested that the soldiers were 
in favor of’ a Monarchy. Then the 
Government stopped the inflow of pro- 
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Monarchy petitions—no more were 
needed. An epidemic of Monarchism 
set in. The papers printed columns of 
Monarchical telegrams from the heads 
of all classes of the community. No 
time was lost in the elections, which 
were soon over, and the national vote 
was unanimous—for a Monarchy. Re- 
publicans, however, asserted that the 
ballot was grossly ‘“‘faked’’—it is not 
true. All that remained was the 
choice of ruler. There was no alter- 
native to Yuan Shih Kai, and he knew it, 
though on the best noli episcopari lines, 
and in accordance with anticipations, he 
refused to accept the offer of the Crown 
made by the Council of State, and 
advised the nation to select a ‘‘more 
worthy and virtuous’’ person. There 
was of this not the remotest chance, 
and, protesting he would ne’er consent 
—‘‘a firm refusal unavailing, I have 
been forced to submit’”’—he accepted, 
but with the proviso that he should 
continue to act as President until a 
convenient time for his Coronation. 
No change is therefore likely till the 
Great War is ended—this is fortunately 
not in contradiction to the recently 
expressed sentiments of the Powers. 
On his future as a ruler no prophecy is 
safe, but it is noteworthy that Yang 
Tu, the chief promoter of the Chou An 
Hui, has thus put on record his views :— 


Furthermore, the power of control 
of the Central Government is now far 
below that of the Imperial regime. 
The whole country is like scattered 
sand which cannot be made into a solid 
body. No matter which person be- 
comes the President, he cannot unite 
the nation and give peace to the country 
without resorting to absolute auto- 
cratic methods. This is why at the 
beginning of the Republican regime 
those who once advocated constitutional 
government became advocates of the 
autocratic rule. Now we have the 
presidential system actually among us, 
and as we now have a constitutional 
compact and various deliberative or- 


gans, it seems as if we are in a con- 
stitutional regime. But it must be 
confessed that the constitution is 
merely a form, while the spirit is autoc- 
racy. 


Many will urge Yuan Shih Kai along 
the autocratic path, but that way 
danger lies, and as he is a wise, prudent 
and far-seeing man, he will probably be 
cautious. Spasmodic outbreaks there 
may be, as in December at Shanghai 
and in Yunnan, but excessive impor- 
tance need not be attached to them. 
Nor need too much credence be accorded 
on the other hand, to the assertion 
by a Peking correspondent* that two- 
thirds of the Chinese people are still 
Republican in spirit. The people even 
now cherish the idea that the Ruler of 
the nation is its Divine Head, and 
frankly, the conception of a Chief of the 
State as the Servant of the Community 
is quite strange to them. The Monar- 
chical movement is, in sober truth, 
thoroughly genuine and _ thoroughly 
national. 

So ends the Min Kuo form of govern- 
ment. It has had its eulogists, and it 
has had, in China, far more detractors. 
Perhaps the most acute criticism was 
made by a foreign expert :— 


Most of China’s history from times 
immemorial has, however, been tunder 
monarchs, and some of the best pages 
of China’s history are associated with 
names of Emperors. The Chinese are 
a law-abiding nation, and the Govern- 
ment tutelage and interference are 
hardly noticed. On the other hand, the 
forcing of a republican regime on a 
country not trained up to it by a 
sufficient general education in the past 
has meant the introduction of an 
element of endless party fights; paralyz- 
ing now and then the energy of local 
authorities; intrigues in the army and 
militia; uncertainty and stagnation in 
industries and trade and other modern 
enterprises; and a deaf ear to Govern- 
ment invitations for subscription to 


loans, etc. 
*The Daily Telegraph, December 6th. 
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The President himself, in a message 
to the United States (December 14th) 
ascribed the change of government to 
the general conviction that “the Re- 
public was unsuitable on account of 
historical reasons,” while the people 
wished to establish permanent peace. 

Quite what he will call himself is not 
known. The Republicans have always 
lamented that he was only as President 
styled ‘‘Ta Tsung Tung,” or General 
Commandant of Manchu _ Forces. 
Will it be ‘“‘Huang Shang” of the old 
Manchu days? And his policy? In 
an official manifesto published five 
months ago he laid stress on education 
and trade development, but also placed 
in the very forefront of his program— 
it was the first cardinal point: ‘‘I will 
endeavor to strengthen the foundations 
of the Republic and establish an effec- 
tive government, so that the Central 
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and Provincial governments will act in 
unison and thus be able to develop 
China into a well-organized State.” 

When did he begin to feel that the 
ideal was unattainable, and sorrowfully 
to admit it? 

Certainly the change of government 
could not have been effected without 
his complete goodwill, which grew 
crescendo-wise as events proved the 
wisdom of the nation in making it. 
The whole episode simply shows that 
there is still only one really strong man 
in China, and provided he reigns as 
Emperor for a sufficiently long period 
all will be well. He will at least ascend 
the throne with the good wishes of the 
entire ‘world. He deserves them, for 
he has set before himself the well-being, 
the greatness, and the prosperity of his 


native country. 
Frances Aldridge. 
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Hester Loring was at the wistful age 
when women ask themselves why they 
have not married. The question, even 
when self-put, has something of shock 
in it. Hester made it without com- 
plaint. Marriage had ever seemed to 
her the inevitable consummation of a 
woman’s life—perhaps its most suit- 
able expression. But she had wedded 
her conviction to a modest apathy 
which counted that a husband would 
happen as other things in the realm of 
Providence happen. She had believed 
it hardly maidenly to anticipate his 
arrival by so much as a thought. Never- 
theless, many of the dates in her future 
had been fixed by it, and, without 
specializing on any particular person, she 
had collected a few trifles for the home 
which would one day be hers, and had 
even dated in her thoughts the time 
when she would have children. 

Hester had never had a chance of 
marrying. She had never even been 


disappointed in love. Probably she 
had simply lacked opportunity, but 
the incompleteness in her life, if it had 
been felt, had never been sufficiently 
pronounced to produce more than a 
gentle regret. Her position as an 
unmarried woman had been accepted 
with a dignity which imparted to 
spinsterhood a certain distinction. She 
was not without interests in the world, 
and not without cares, and thereby she 
escaped the envy of harassed matrons 
who might have felt impatience at her 
more easy single life. Most people 
knew that Miss Loring must have 
plenty to do, and everyone knew her 
to be contented. They had seen her 
grow a little old and faded amongst 
them without questioning, and the 
fact that her place had, for many years 
past, been by a sick-bed, or close to the 
wheel of a slowly moving bath-chair, 
seemed to have a certain suitability of 
its own. The necessity for joy evi- 
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dently did not belong to Miss Loring: 
amusements would have hardly suited 
her. She was a good woman—her 
reward would probably be in Heaven. 

Doubtless her father’s illness had 
aged her too soon. Many other women 
might have borne their years more 
bravely: Hester had submitted to 
them, as she had submitted to all else 
in her life, with a certain grace. She 
did not attempt to conceal the number 
of her years; old age would come just as 
her father’s illness had come, not with 
shock of disaster, but as an attendant 
circumstance on life. To both she 
yielded with a dignity of obedience 
which became her. 

Now that her father was dead she 
found that she was worse than poor; 
she found that she was getting elderly. 

In worldly matters she was not badly 
off, for the Vicarage furniture was hers, 
and a small annual income as well; so 
that when Annie’s invitation came it 
was not the expense of the adventure, 
but its size, which appalled her. 

The friendship had begun when the 
farmer’s little daughter had been al- 
lowed to come to tea at the Vicarage 
on Saturday afternoons to play with 
Hester, who had no mother; and it had 
lasted through a devoted childhood. 
When the girls were about eighteen 
years old, Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions had come to stir the quiet village 
with a sense of something intellectual 
and great, and Annie had passed 
them with distinction, leaving Miss 
Loring far behind. It was during this 
period, and when they studied together 
that they became Hester and Annie to 
each other for the first time. The 
humbler-born girl, with the fuller 
measure of freedom which belongs to 
her class, attained to the thrilling life 
of London as a well-paid typist, and the 
Vicarage walls closed once more round 
the clergyman’s daughter. Mr. Lor- 
ing’s memory began to fail him. He 
became very dependent on Hester. 


She told him who the different parish- 
ioners were, and found their names when 
he sought for them unsuccessfully in 
his own mind, and she always wrote 
out the church notices for him for the 
services on Sunday. He still preached 
well, and the village wanted no other 
pastor than the one to whom they had 
grown accustomed. They knew all he 
had to say, and liked hearing it. His 
sermons were considered fine, and they 
lost nothing by being repeated. No 
one interfered with him, and he inter- 
fered with no one. His silvery-white 
hair under his soft felt hat hung over 
the collar of his coat and gave him a 
patriarchal—almost a prophetic—air, 
and his influence in the parish was in- 
finitely greater than that of the active 
curate, who did most of the work. 
The curate would no doubt be vicar of 
the parish one day, but he was a good 
fellow, and had no desire to oust the 
frail invalid from his long-held place. 
He worked loyally, wrote frequently to 
the girl he was engaged to, and in course 
of time composed an excellent obituary 
notice in the local paper for the late Mr. 
Loring, who for over forty years had 
been the esteemed Vicar of the parish 
of Mawer-St.-Mary. 

The curate received the promotion 
he deserved, and Miss Loring, with a 
few gray hairs and a slightly stooping 
figure, handed the keys of the Vicarage 
over to him; paid for dilapidations in 
the nicest possible way, with no un- 
pleasantness; and waited to see the 
repairs to the chancel begun, and hot 
and cold water introduced upstairs in 
her old home, before taking her ticket 
for Canada. . 

Annie was settled in Canada now. 
She begged her friend to come and pay 
her a visit: ‘‘The voyage itself will do 
you good,” she wrote, ‘‘and will help to 
make you forget all you have been 
through.”” Annie was the one person 
who ever seemed to think that Miss 
Loring ought to enjoy herself. Ye 
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even she had hardly thought that Hes- 
ter would have the spirit to say “‘yes”’ 
to her invitation. Duty so long had had 
the dominion over her that it seemed 
impossible to believe that there was no 
restraining force to withhold her, as it 
always had done, from doing what she 
desired. Duty had determined for her 
even the fashion of wearing her hair, 
and it had never been imitated by the 
Friendly Girls, for whose good example 
it was confined in smooth braids. She 
was always neatly shod, and in the 
evening she used to wear black, with 
pretty moonstone ornaments which 
reflected her eyes. Probably there was 
no circumstance which could have dis- 
covered a flaw in her manners, and none 
that she would have failed to accept 
unquestioningly—more especially if that 
circumstance should be sad. Sadness 
seemed to her inevitable. There had 
been a good many tragedies in the vil- 
lage since she had lived there. 

She came blinking out of the gloom of 
the old Vicarage, and went to Canada. 

Annie wrote exultingly of the place. 
No one was sad there, no one was poor, 
no one was outof work. “It’s the 
hopefulness of it all,’? she wrote, ‘‘that 
is so amazing. Everyone is optimistic 
here (Annie had learned Canada’s 
favorite word); I don’t think anybody 
knows how to be resigned! They just 
go forward, and put things right which 
were wrong.” 

She had written a glowing account of 
her house to Hester when first she had 
settled in Canada, but the colors of the 
picture were toned down ever so little 
now that she heard that Miss Loring 
was really coming and would see it all. 
It became ‘‘quite a little place and, of 
course, not quite what Miss Loring was 
accustomed to”; but it certainly was 
snug and comfortable. There was a 
spare bedroom, which was hers for as 
long as she would stay—but of course 
it must be remembered that every- 
thing was quite plain and simple, and 
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the life out there was not like life in 
England. 

Even the toned-down picture was 
attractive. And Donald never re- 
quired anything taken from the original 
portrait of him. The colors of that 
portrait even deepened a little as the 
time drew near for the much-wished-for 
introduction between her husband and 
her friend. He was everything to her: 
where he was was her home and he 
denied her nothing that he could afford 
to give her. Living was expensive of 
course, but Donald had an excellent 
salary as a depot agent—Hester must 
forgive her for the Canadian phrases 
she had got into the way of using; depot 
agent meant the same thing as station- 
master at home. The position, how- 
ever, was quite different—Hester would 
find Democracy very puzzling at first. 
» Hester wrote back an affectionate 
letter, saying that all she wanted was to 
see Annie again, and suggesting in 
very loving terms that nothing else 
mattered. ‘‘It’s been very lonely for 
some time,” she wrote, ‘‘for of course 
my dear father’s mental condition made 
my relations with him more like that of 
nurse and child; and I have missed you 
sadly, Annie.” 

So the letters continued full of 
pleasant anticipations, until Miss Loring 
set sail from muddy Liverpool on a wet 
day, and arrived to wonder at blue 
skies and to hear prophecies of what the 
maple leaf would look like presently. 
She had not told herself what she ex- 
pected to find in Canada, and her im- 
pressions were as fresh as those of a 
child. There was always something of 
the child about her—a_ well-behaved 
child, to whom enjoyment had sud- 
denly presented itself as an unknown 
and wonderful thing. On the voyage 
she found herself popular, and almost 
trembled when she admitted, ‘‘ People 
seem to like me.” She exchanged 
addresses with many friends before dis- 
embarking at Quebec. Her naive won- 
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der had appealed to many who them- 
selves had wandered far, and her good 
manners were always attractive. Few 
persons had heard of the place whither 
she was bound,. although there were 
some who had a faint cognizance that 
Macredie was out West on the C.P.R. 
line. ‘“‘I think there’s a_ station,” 
some one said vaguely, and Hester was 
able to say, ‘‘Yes, I know there’s a 
station.” 

It was a very small station—‘“‘but a 


very nice one,” she said to herself, and 


then to Annie, who met her on the 
platform. She turned to look about 
her, and wondered why the train had 
stopped just because there was one 
small group of houses huddled together 
close to the line, with a few others 
scattered about on the still unbroken 
prairie. She wanted to know . every- 
thing, and asked what trade there was 
that made the train delay itself at so 
small a place. 

‘“‘Wheat, wheat, and nothing but 
wheat!’ Annie cried, ‘‘Haven’t you 
seen the grain elevator, Hester?” 
and she pointed to the most con- 
spicuous thing in the landscape, a tall 
building with a roof, in shape like those 
that children make on a _ house of 
cards—a building which looked active 
even on the outside, and which had, 
moreover, a prosperous air about it. 
There was a store near the station 
and a quick-lunch room, put up evi- 
dently with the intention of deceiving 
people into thinking that Macredie was 
a place of commerce and bustle. 

Donald appeared soon, and had evi- 
dently remained hidden until the two 
friends should have finished their first 
greetings, and perhaps shed those few 


- natural tears which women shed when 


death has intervened to sober happier 
recollections. 

“T’ll take your grip,”’ he said. 

Hester thought Annie had not said 
too much in praise of him. The 
Scottish-Canadian station-master was a 


man of such fine features, with a face 
of so much intelligence and goodness, 
that it was not out of place to claim for 
him unusual personal attractions. His 
hair was whitening a little although 
he was young, and this made his deep 
blue eyes look almost gentian-colored. 
His fresh complexion was of the sort 
which is more common in the west of 
Scotland than elsewhere, and in the 
dark clothing of his profession he ap- 
peared a very personable man. Hester 
wanted to be alone with his wife almost 
immediately in order to be able to say 
all the amiable things that she thought 
of him. But Donald was with them, 
carrying her hand-luggage up to the 
little house where they lived. 

““You must remember it isn’t Mawer- 
St.-Mary’s Vicarage,” said Annie in 
her joyous, excited way, and, recalling 
the house with its handsome furniture 
she added, ‘“‘We get nothing like the 
Vicarage out here.” 

“Well, but, Annie, this has a charm of 
its own,” Hester said, looking at the 
cottage-like building with its simple 
veranda and the little paling enclosing 
what was no more than a yard, and 
what was affectionately called the 
garden. 

Everything was delightful; it was 
good to be with Annie again, and she 
had found time to whisper to her, 
‘*He’s very handsome!’’ and to receive 
Annie’s delighted reply, ‘‘Oh, you will 
like him, Hester! There are very few 
like Donald.” 

The guest was charmed with every- 
thing; she was one of those gentle, un- 
exacting women to whom it is a pleasure 
to minister. She recognized Annie’s 
handiwork everywhere, and even re- 
membered a picture which she had 
brought out from home. 

“It’s all quite simple,” repeated the 
delighted hostess. ‘I only hope you 
won’t be dull.” 

“IT am sure you are not dull, Annie,’’ 
Miss Loring said with that air of af- 
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fectionate congratulation which is out- 
giving in its quality and sometimes 
escapes reward. 

“But of course I am very busy,” 
Annie said; ‘‘besides—’”’ 

There followed some delightful con- 
fidences and some kisses between the 
two women. 

In the evening there was the pleasure 
of making Donald’s further acquaintance. 
He was a quiet man, whom people 
learned to know more by being with him 
than actually hearing him speak. But 
he was good company, for all his quiet 
ways, and the hour after supper was 
pleasantly spent, and made an early 
bed-time unwelcome. 

Hester lay long awake. She kept her 
light burning, and gazed about her in 
the little room, saying to herelf, “I 
am in Canada: I am with Annie.” It 
was too wonderful. England. already 
looked misty and far away. Why 
had she lived there so long? It was, of 
course, on her father’s account—her 
dear father, who had demanded so 
much of her, and who had lived to be 
so old and feeble and so sadly afflicted 
in his mind. She had only done her 
duty to him as a daughter sheuld. 
Had she married, escape would have 
been possible. But marriage had been 
the only legitimate way of escape, and 
Providence had not sent her a 
husband. 

She thought how happy Annie seemed 
with Donald. Quite early in the morn- 
ing she heard, through the thin deal 
partitions of the house, their voices 
talking to each other, and once or 
twice Annie’s laugh. It was like 
hearing birds chirp in their nests in the 
early morning. Donald got up, and 
made her a cup of tea presently on a 
little oil stove in the kitchen. She 
could hear him walking about softly so 
as not to disturb anyone, and once 
more she thought what a good fellow 
he was. She said to herself, ‘“‘I have 
missed some things.” 


The days passed very pleasantly; 
she “did” her own bedroom in the 
morning and helped with the housework, 
and in the afternoons she and Annie 
would sit on the veranda and make 
clothes for Annie’s baby. The baby 
was “quite a secret’’ as yet, but it was 
just as well to get forward with every- 
thing. Later, the Spenses were going 
to a new house, right away, out on the 
prairie—many miles from a station. 
It was one of those sites which were 
going to become valuable when the 
C.P.R. extended its branch line there. 
Gabriel Leach had recommended the 
place. Gabriel knew a good deal about 
the C.P.R., and he had some land 
which would be worth a fabulous price 
some day. The C.P.R. would have 
their junction there when the branch 
line was begun, and a city would spring 
up where before there were only rolling 
prairies. It would all be wrought by 
the power of the Railway. The Rail- 
way is the miracle-worker of Canada. 

Gabriel came to supper a few days 
later. He was a lean man, with a 
dusty-colored face and dusty-colored 
hair and pale eyes under tawny eye- 
brows. He wore a blue shirt, and drove 
his own wagon into the station, where 
he left some goods in the freight shed 
before coming on to see the depot 
agent and his wife. He unhitched his 
team and watered them, and then 
asked Donald if he might have a wash. 

“You know, men do everything in 
this country,” Annie said to her guest. 
“T mean hardly anyone has servants. 
But Mr. Leach is a rich man—or he will 
be very rich some day; his property is 
likely to go up enormously in value 
when the C.P.R. comes.” "ea 

“The C.P.R. is a sort of Providence 
here,”’ said Hester. 

“Well, it has given us Canada, you 
know,” Annie said. 

They talked to Gabriel about it, and 
asked him when the new line was going 
to be begun. 
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“Not till the spring anyway,” he said. 

Nothing ever happened in Canada 
till the spring. 

“You will learn that, Hester, when 
you have been out here a while,” cried 
Annie; “it. puzzled me very much at 
first—why everything should be put 
off till the spring. Wait till you see 
our snows ” 

“It used to snow pretty badly at 
Mawer-St.-Mary,” said the English 
lady. 

“Just wait,” said Annie again, and 
laughed. 

At supper they told stories to each 
other, mostly reminiscent, and all 
with the Old Country as a background. 
Gabriel Leach had never been there. 

“T don’t think I ever heard where he 
came from,” Donald said in the late 
evening while they still chatted, re- 
luctant to go to bed even after Leach’s 
wagon had rolled away. ‘Gabriel is a 
quiet man. His wife was a quiet 
woman. Folks get like that on the 
prairies.”’ 

“We shan’t,” said Annie, looking at 
Donald, and knowing the wonderful 
secret between them. 

“We'll have enough to keep us 
cheery,” Donald said. 

“Is his wife dead?” Hester asked. 

She was told ‘“‘yes’”’; she had died just 
before the harvest. 

“I thought he seemed sad,” said 
Hester. 

‘“‘He never said much,” Donald told her. 

There was the clang of a bell outside, 
and Donald went out to attend to his 
duties on the railway line which has 
given Canada to England. 

“Mr. Leach ought to marry again,” 
Annie said. 

Afterwards, when the dusty-faced 
man came often to the house, she had 
half a mind to say a playful word to 
Hester about his visits; but it was 
difficult to think of her in connection 
with a love affair, and she might not 
like to be teased about it. 
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“Tell me more about his wife,”’ 
Hester said one evening. She had 
never heard anything about the dead 
woman from their neighbors except 
that she had died just before harvest. 
A very awkward time for a woman to die 
they thought, and it seemed that it had 
not added to her popularity in life to 
quit it at a time so inopportune. 

“It was hard on Leach losing his wife 
just before harvest—”’ 

Even Donald said it. 

“She couldn’t help it,” said Miss Loring. 

“No; but she was always a queer 
one, and of course it was hard on a man 
being left just when hired labor had to 
be cooked for, and a woman was most 
wanted about the place.” 

“Not that she made him particularly 
comfortable at any time, I believe,” 
said Donald. “I was only once at their 
house, and I couldn’t say much for her 
as a housewife.” 

“Poor man,” said Miss Loring. Per- 
haps she, too, began to think that to 
die before harvest was not very tactful 
on the part of a woman. 

“He ought to make another venture,” 
said Donald slyly—Donald had, of 
course, not been brought up all his life 
to venerate Miss Loring. 

His wife gave him a look, but both 
decided afterwards that Hester had 
noticed nothing. \ 

Once, shortly afterwards, she began 
to talk to Annie about her age, saying, 
“You are still a young woman, while 
I am old, although there is so little dif- 
ference in our ages.” 

“You are not old,” said Annie loyally, 
and indeed, Miss Loring seemed to have 
grown younger. Her hair had lost its 
silver threads. “It was all that nursing,”’ 
said Annie. ‘Why, Hester, you are a 
young woman still.” 

One evening, when from some vanity 
she put on an evening dress—black, 
with the moonstone ornaments—the 
young couple, who watched her, laughed 
to themselves. 
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“She is looking sweet,” said Annie. 
“You should have seen her as a girl; 
she was lovely.” 

“There’s something very ladylike 
about her,” the husband replied. ‘‘I 
wonder if she would ever think of mar- 
rying Leach.” 

Hester took no one into her con- 
fidence. When she became engaged 
to Gabriel, she told the news quite 
simply, and waited to hear what her 
friends thought of it. Annie could 
only thank all the Fates that move in 
these matters that she and her friend 
were going to be neighbors—not near 
neighbors of course; nothing was near in 
Canada, as it was in England (oh, how 
small everything would look when they 
got back!), but near, as prairie farms go. 

The Spenses’ new house would only 
be twenty short miles from Gabriel’s 
farm. In summertime they could 
drive over and see each other. Neither 
of them need ever fear the solitude of the 
prairies or the loneliness of which some 
people had spoken.—And when the 
C.P.R. came along—— 

Gabriel wanted the marriage to be at 
once, and those who knew all the cir- 
cumstances of the case agreed with 
him. He had lost his first wife before 
harvest, and it, was only fair that he 
should have a new one before harvest 
began again. 

Hester was willing that it should be 
so. She must learn cooking, she said, 
and Annie must help her in a thousand 
ways. She looked forward to her 
marriage, and wrote home to tell the 
people of Mawer-St.-Mary about it. 
Later she would have her own furniture 
packed and sent out to Canada—her 
books and her piano, She would make 
the farm very homelike and com- 
fortable. Never should Gabriel have 
a neglected home again: perhaps he 
would forget his sad life and the silent 
woman who had shared it with him. 
He himself would learn to talk more. 
Talking was a matter of habit. 
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“T have no doubts,” she said to Annie, 
who had invited her confidence. 

“T am sure it is the happiest state,” 
said Annie. 

Neither of them said that the chief 
happiness of marriage would depend on 
having children; but both had the same 
thought. 

“T like to see them toddling to the 
gate in their little checked pinafores, 
even if it’s only to see the train coming,” 
Donald said. ‘“‘There’s a nice little 
girl of Fletcher’s brings a post-bag to 
the station in the mornings, and I do 
believe it does one good to see 
her.” 

He was a clean-hearted man—one to 
whom the simple joys of life appealed 
strongly. He could hardly have be- 
lieved that anyone was sincere who did 
not enjoy a good supper, and love chil- 
dren, and grieve over: deaths and re- 
joice over marriages. He asked a 
guard, who was a friend of his, to bring 
him up a bundle of flags to decorate the 
porch of his house for the wedding. 
Annie made a little feast, and the 
Presbyterian minister came up from 
Kippin and read the marriage-service 
in the sitting-room of the Spenses’ 
house. Some one even lent a white 
satin slipper for the occasion, and tied 
it to a wheel of Leach’s wagon when it 
started on its long journey across the 
prairie. 


Gabriel drove her himself, and smoked 
as he drove. At the back of the little 
wagon was strapped Hester’s luggage. _—- 

After they had traveled some miles 
he said to her, “This will be all town- 
lots some day.” 

“T like it better as it is,” she answered; 
“all the time we’ve been driving I 
have been watching the shadows of the 
clouds on the waving wheat, and think- 
ing how beautiful it is. In England, 
you know, we only see little bits of 
things at a time: even a sunset may only 
look like the end of a village street.” 
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“You'll see plenty of sunsets here, but 
I don’t know that I ever took any par- 
ticular notice of them.” 

All round them the prairie lay like a 
quiet sea under the sun. The wind 
among the wheat rustled it softly to- 
gether. Did it but blow a little harder, 
almost one might have believed that 
the bell-like grain would tinkle. On 
every side the horizon was bounded by 
blue sky which seemed to fit down 
closely on the waving grain. Save 
for some gentle undulations in the 
ground it was all one level sweep. The 
sky seemed immanent: one gazed into 
the blue depth of it whichever way one 
looked. 

“I think I can understand what 
poets mean,” she said, ‘“‘when they say 
that they draw inspiration by merely 
looking upwards into the: sky. At 
home one hardly knows what it means; 
the clouds are low, and in our towns the 
smoke hangs heavily. But here one 
seems to know almost what the infinite 
means, and what is meant by very far 
away.” 

“I don’t know that I ever saw a 
poet,” said Gabriel. 

“When my books come out from 
England, we will read much together,” 
she thought, and would have spoken 
the suggestion aloud had it not been 
that something in Gabriel’s face pre- 
vented it. She must know him better 
before suggesting that they should read 
poetry together. 

“We don’t often see a newspaper out 
here,” he said. 

That was cne of the things she must 
put right; she must have newspapers 
sent to them from England, and maga- 
zines and books. Her own small for- 
tune would enable her to pay for these 
things, and it was part of her scheme 
for her home that all the small 
luxuries of it should be provided by 
herself. 

“We don’t get much time for reading,” 
he said, “except in the winter time, and 


then the snow makes the rooms pretty 
dark.’’ ; 

“I am longing to see the first fall of 
snow,” said her voice beside him. 

A long silence fell between them 
before Gabriel pointed with his whip 
and said, “That’s the house.” She 
had said to herself many times that 
she would not submit to silence. It 
was one of the things from which her 
husband was to be delivered. But the 
silence conquered her: she was unable 
to break it. Each remark that she 
thought of seemed too trivial for the 
immensities of the voiceless prairie and 
the quiet man beside her. 

Annie had told her that tears were 
unlucky at a wedding—besides, what 
was there to cry about? . . . “That’s 
the house,” said Gabriel, and she strove 
to tell him all that her home would mean 
to her and him; but the prairie took the 
words before they were uttered, and 
swallowed them up. 

Gabriel got down off the seat actively, 
as became his long, thin figure, and he 
took a big door-key from his pocket and 
began to fumble with the latch. There 
was a little porch to the house, with 
black wire netting nailed over it, and a 
tiny raised veranda. All the woodwork 
of the house was unpainted, and it had 
been bleached white with the sun. 
The prairie grass came up to ‘the very 
door: there was no path visible except 
between two out-buildings, one of which 
appeared to be a stable, and the other a 
little lodge. Between them were scat- 
tered untidy piles of old iron and thelike, 
a wagon-wheel long since out of use, 
and one or two rusty coils of wire fenc- 
ing. 

“T will have it all put in order,” Hester 
thought; “some day I will even get 
flowers to grow.” She got down on the 
off-side of the wagon and followed her 
husband into their house. 

There was a stopped clock on the 
chimney-piece above the stove, a table 
of bleached wood, like that of which the 
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house was built, some half-dozen wooden 
chairs, and a little varnished cupboard 
which looked as if it had been bought 
second-hand. The room appeared to 
be a general sitting-room, and three 
smaller rooms opened off it. One was 
a kitchen, the other a bedroom, and the 
third room was empty. She entered 
the bedroom, and Gabriel brought: her 
dressing-case there. Half mechanically 
she drew from it her pretty tortoiseshell 
brushes and the little knick-knacks of 
her toilet table. Then, as there was 
no linen cover visible, she fetched a 
clean rough towel which hung on a 
rail, spread it out, and laid the brushes 
on it. A looking-glass hung from a 
nail on the wall; there were some 
woman’s shoes underneath the table, 
and in a cupboard hung two or three 
women’s dresses. 

Gabriel watched her with interest and 
a little curiosity as she unpacked, and 
then went outside and fetched some 
wood and lighted a fire in the stove. 
Hester found her voice and began to 
ask questions—‘‘Where would she find 
this or that?” They must have tea 
together—it was to be as homelike as 
possible. 

“T reckon I’ll have to get the hired 
man to help me with your box,” Leach 
said, and together he and a foreigner 
with long hair went and took the trunk 
from the wagon and brought it indoors. 

Hester found it easier to ask the hired 
man rather than her husband where 
were the sheets for the beds, and where 
the table-cloths. 

He said in a lisping, foreign way that 
he didn’t know, and then reckoned that 
Mrs. Leach never had any linen as far 
as he knew on bed or board—there 
were plenty of blankets in the chest. 

“After all, we are pioneers,” Hester 
thought, ‘“‘and I will get it all right in 
time.” She found some more rough 
towels and made what shift with them 
she could, and from her trunk she drew 


forth one of the aprons which Annie 
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had given her and set to work to dust 
and to lay tea. She found her husband. 
looking curiously at her again as she 
worked, and once he said to her, “I’ll 
get you fixed when the C.P.R. comes.” 

She knew he liked to talk about it, 
and together they imagined the days 
when rows of shops and streets and 
houses might stand where this house 
now stood. ; 

“T’ll be able to sell it in town-lots 
before even the roads are graded,” he 
said, ‘“‘and if the town jumps this way— 
well! In Winnipeg they’re getting a 
thousand dollars a foot for a frontage on 
Portage Avenue.” 

“We shall be too rich!” said Hester. 
“What will you do with the money, 
Gabriel?” 

“T’ll buy more land,” he said. 

Everyone bought land; most people 
did a turnover. They bought and sold 
rapidly, and when prices rose they 
quoted the fortunes which they might 
have made if they had held on. It 
would have seemed like a scandalous 
waste of capital to buy anything else 
but land. 

“This house may be a corner lot some 
day,” he said, “with a steam tram 
running in front of it.” 

“Perhaps I shall love it too well by 
then to want to have it touched,” she 
said. 

“Nothing pays like land,” he answered. 

Hester wished that she lived nearer 
Annie, and could ask her many things. 
Had Annie known, she, would certainly 
have lent her house-linen and all sorts 
of little comforts. She unpacked, and 
thought how incongruous the contents 
of her box looked in the bare little 
house. The tortoiseshell brushes looked 
almost jewel-like on the humble 
table; her pretty portfolio and writing 
things, her dresses and neat shoes hadan 
absurd air of detachment about them. 
Once she had seen a picture of aChrist- 
mas pantomime fairy—a thing all 
tinsel and silver and gold—in an humble 
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garret, and she thought the fairy had a 
less incongruous look than the silver 
trifles and boxes on rough wooden 
shelves. She spread a little table with 
devotional books, and placed a candle, 
which Gabriel found for her, in a metal 
candlestick. After he had gone out 
she washed the tea-things and tidied 
up the hearth, and in the evening she 
lighted a lamp and placed it between 
them, and spoke to him of her old life 
at home and of hor father and of the 
villagers. It was essential that she 
should talk of her old home tonight. 
She wanted Gabriel to know her from 
the very beginning of her life, and to 
love her from some far-away time. 
She had never told anyone of her in- 
most thoughts, but she wanted to tell 
them to her husband, and it puzzled 
her almost to the point of tears to 
know why she could not speak to him. 
Perhaps it was the silence. The silence 
of the prairie crept in at the window 
and wrapped them round and came 
between them. In a passionate re- 
sentment of its presence she talked 
deliberately of Mawer-St.-Mary and of 
the people who lived there, almost 
in the form of a recital which required 
nothing but the ear of the other to 
help her. Speaking more rapidly than 
was her wont, she tried to give little 
sketches of village life. Dim forms 
began to people the room as she called 
them up, and gave her a comforting 
sense of companionship. .The _ pene- 
trating silence of the prairie was 
vanquished. Her husband’s rare speech- 
es and the almost unbroken quiet of the 
house would be dissipated some day by 
her. Some day she would learn to 
know him better, and he would require 
no other companion than herself to 
people the bareroom. They would have 
much in common with each other, and 
Gabriel would learn to love his 
evenings with her. Presently there 
would be no _  Ilong_ silences be- 
tween them. Tonight she must not 
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mind if things felt a little strange. 

Harvest time followed quickly after 
Hester’s marriage, and with harvest 
the arrival of extra hands. The un- 
carpeted boards of the room echoed 
with the unwonted sound of feet. 
Breakfasts for hungry men had to be 
prepared, dinners for hungry men, 
suppers for hungry men. There were 
always hungry men to cook for and 
dishes to wash up, and there was but 
little leisure for thinking or for doing 
anything else than work. She saw the 
black threshing-machine standing like 
a little toy on the prairie, and watched 
its long funnel send out its spray of 
threshed maize. No one stopped his 
work to speak to her. It was harvest 
time, and men come to Canada to 
work, not to loiter. 

She walked home and got supper 
ready. 

The routine of the days filled them. 
Breakfast was ready at six o’clock, and 
when it was nearly noon she used to 
watch for the men bringing in their 
teams to water them in the yard, and 
by the time they had stabled them it 
was the moment to get the steaming pot 
off the fire, and to serve the great pieces 
of pork in the dishes set ready. 

The men slept in the lodge, and went 
to bed early: on Sundays they lay in 
bed nearly all day; if they had an old 
newspaper to read they were happy. 
None of them removed their clothes at 
night; they used to roll out of bed and 
comb their hair, and come and have 
dinner in the living-room on Sundays. 
Some of them washed now and then, 
but there was not a razor between them. 
One does not come to Canada to shave, 
but to work. 

She used to ask the men who sat next 
to her at table what they intended to do 
in the winter time, and heard that 
they were going to lumber camps or to 
pulp manufactories. Some of them 
only worked through the harvest time, 
and then two or three, as the case 
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might be, would seek some little deserted 
shack somewhere and make it as weather 
tight as possible, gather wood and buy 
canned food for the winter, and so live 
till the spring came again. None of 
them wanted to talk about themselves. 
None of them wanted to talk about their 
homes. None of them wanted to talk 
about anything. They worked hard 
all day, sometimes all night too. Peo- 
ple do not come to Canada to 
talk. 

After harvest they disappeared, all 
but the hired man—the Galician with 
the long hair. He stayed on through 
the winters. 

There was still the arrival of the 
furniture to look forward to. It had 


(To be concluded.) 


been shipped long ago from England: 
sometimes Hester thought it would 
never come. Gabriel said he would take 
his wagon and drive over to the station 
some day to see if it was there, but 
nothing could be done in harvest time 
(the price of grain is probably more than 
its cost per bushel). 

Gabriel hardly cared what his harvest 
was like this year. There were rumors 
that the branch line of the C.P.R. was 
to be begun soon. 

“You'll get your boxes and things 
delivered at your own door then,’ he 
said; “there seems to be no doubt about 
it this time.” 

“I wish I could have the furniture 
before Annie comes,” Hester said. 

S. Macnaughtan. 





THE UNSEEN BOND. 


Some say that American sympathy 
with the Allies is stronger than it was; 
others say that it is weaker. For our- 
selves, we do not much mind what people 
say, for so long as the Allies do nothing 
to forfeit esteem in their conduct of the 
war the sympathy of the great majority 
of Americans is bound to be with us. 
It can fail us only if we estrange those 
wio are naturally and instinctively on 
our side. There is an unseen bond be- 
tween us and all Americans who derive 
racially from Britain. This bond holds 
the majority of white Americans. It 
even holds many of those who, though 
not of British descent, are conscious 
of practising a scheme of life which is 
mainly Puritan in its motive and has 
been passed on from the earliest settlers. 
It is strange that so little, comparatively, 
has been said of this racial union be- 
tween Americans and Englishmen—a 
union that transcends mere intellectual 
appreciation, and would probably sur- 
vive even a certain degree of political 
condemnation—because we have heard 


much of racial sympathy with the 
Germans. “Once a German always a 
German,” is said in extenuation of 
Americans who have behaved as arch- 
traitors to their adopted country. 
We have not hitherto heard anyone say 
in this war: “Once an Englishman al- 
ways an Englishman.” Yet that would 
be as true fundamentally of British- 
Americans as it is of German-Ameri- 
cans, though of course sympathy would 
not be displayed in blowing up bridges 
and factories in the United States. But 
now a brilliant band of Americans of 
British descent have said outright that 
the unseen bond of race does exist, that 
it is a powerful reality, that it is a thing 
to be recognized, and that it must nec- 
essarily govern the feelings of the ma- 
jority of Americans. — 

The confession appears in a “John 
Bull Number” of Life that very popu- 
lar illustrated satirical journal, enjoying 
a very large circulation among what we 
might call the intellectual rich and the 
well-to-do professional classes throughout 
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the Union. It is published in New 
York, but circulates throughout the 
American Continent. We have noth- 
ing in Britain to correspond to Life. 
It is like a mixture of Punch, of a serious 
weekly journal, and of some other il- 
lustrated paper which indulges in more 
levity than we should find in Punch. 
During the war the editorial articles in 
Life have been written with deep and 
strong feeling, and they have reached 
the zenith of their sympathy with the 
Allies in the article in the “John Bull 
Number.” When the’ articles were 
full of unconventional turns of phrase, 
we liked them the better and thought 
them the more powerful. Sincere feel- 
ing in undress is always a compelling 
thing, as Lowell well knew when the 
passion of his soul surged out in dialect. 
We know that many of these articles 
were written by Mr. Edward S. Mar- 
tin, as they have since been reprinted 
in a volume reviewed in the Spectator 
of February 27, 1915. Whether or not 
the latest article was written by him 
we do not know, but it is characteristic, 
and if (being judges in our own cause) 
we may venture to say so, worthy of 
him. The article says that a com- 
plaint has been made against President 
Wilson that he is ‘‘practically an English- 
man’”—that is to say, he speaks Eng- 
lish, thinks in English, and is of British 
descent. “Fifty or sixty millions of 
the present inhabitants of this country,” 
says the writer, ‘are open to the same 
objection.” The writer admits that it 
is a hundred and fifty years since it 
was openly popular in America to be 
“practically English.” A trouble that 
happened when America ‘‘set up house- 
keeping”—a pleasant litotes for the 
Revolutionary War—made it neces- 
sary for the Americans of the day to 
emphasize the fact that they were not 
Englishmen. In the middle of the 
last century, again, the great Irish 
immigration sharpened the point of 
American dislike and mistrust of Eng- 


land. There were many other reasons 
and incidents which prevented Ameri- 
cans from being “‘too great admirers or 
lovers of their blood brethren.” But 
—here comes the confession—nature 
is not to be balked by mere politics” :— 


Race is race, though seas divide 
and interests conflict. Quarrels heat 
the blood, but do not change it. Jew 
is Jew, German is German, Irishman is 
Irishman, and what is born English 
lives English, as a rule, on whatever 
soil and under whatever flag. A crisis, 
a shiver up the back, and you know 
what was born in you, and who at the 
pinch is with you and you with him. 
In spite of all jealousies and rivalries, 
the ties between the British Isles and 
these States have grown closer and 
closer as the distance between them has 
diminished. Literature has constantly 
fed and intermarriage strengthened 
them. Out in Samoa in a hurricane 
the cheers of American seamen on the 
stranded T’renton reached gratefully to 
the British Calliope, struggling past 
to the open sea, and American blood 
ran warmer at the story. A little 
later, in Manila Bay, we found a friend. 
Things have gone better between the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes 
since 98. The backbone of the United 
States is made of precisely the same 
materials as the backbone of the British 
Empire. It is English, Scotch and 
Irish. The language, literature and 
political ideals of the United States 
are now of the same derivation. That 
is why in this world-crisis we have seen 
things as we have. It has not been 
that the British propaganda has cap- 
tured us. It has been that, with the 
minds we have, we could not see the 
case otherwise than we have seen it. 
We have been for the Allies because we 
were born so; born to the faith that is 
in them and to faith in them who hold 
that faith; born to the duty which they 
have accepted—to keep liberty alive 
in the world and maintain it against 
the domination of calculated and 
machine-made efficiency. To us of 
the English {stock the Great War 
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seems to bring a summons to wear our 
English derivation with somewhat more 
assertion. The Irish love Ireland open- 
ly and are not expected to apologize; 
American Scots show an open kindness 
for Scotland; Germans love their father- 
land under any sun. Is it only to be 


England that men sprung from her loins. 


may not care for? Who says that? 
Surely not we whose English derivation 
is all the root we have, who are lawful 
heirs of a tradition and literature the 
greatest, all counted, since Rome and 
Greece. We have been too modest. 
Poll us in these States and we are a 
greater company by much than all the 
rest, the longest planted here, and surely 
not the least powerful or least worthy. 
Who is the anchor at the end of the 
Allies’ rope in the great tug-of-war? 
Who but our blood-cousin, John Bull! 
There he stands, with planted feet, 
sweating and sore beset; his muscles 
lame, but holding on. Hold on, John 
Bull, hold on! There are those across 
the seas who care for you; who hold 
with you now in daylight and in dark so 
far as yet they may, and will gladly 
hold with you in face of all comers when 
Fate permits it. Hold on, John Bull! 


It is impossible to read these words 
without a thrill of gratitude and pride 
in the sense of union. We know that 
it is real. “Propaganda” may go hang 
so long as the unseen bond is there. 
Kinship counts for something, indeed 
for infinitely much, after all. It may 
slumber when profound peace makes 
cousinly jars seem not too dangerous. 
But it means deep down a common way 
of looking at life. So now! We find 
ourselves in such circumstances as 
those when the American naval officer 
rushed to the rescue of British seamen 
in a Chinese war, although his country 
was not at war with China, or when Sir 
Edward Seymour threatened to inter- 
pose his ships between Admiral Dewey’s 
Fleet in Manila Bay and the ships of 
the interfering German Admiral. We 
do not assert that we are model cousins. 
We simply respond heartily to the asser- 


tion that we are cousins. When we find 
the relationship acknowledged in ad- 
versity (of all times), there can be no 
doubt that it is a real and valuable 
tie. As says an Arab proverb, “I and 
my cousin quarrel; but it is I and my 
cousin against the world.” As for any 
appreciation of our political faith and 
methods that may be added to the 
sense of kinship, we shall be satisfied 
if it goes no further than in some verses 
by Mr. Bertrand Shadwell which are 
already familiar to our readers:— 


I’ve been meditating lately that, when 
everything is told, 
There’s something in the English 
after all: 
They may be too bent on conquest 
and too eager after gold, 
But there’s something in the English 
after all; 
Though their sins and faults are many, 
and I won’t exhaust my breath 
By endeavoring to tell you of them 


Yet they have a sense of duty, and 
they’ll face it to the death, 
So there’s something in the English 
after all. 


There is much else in the “John Bull 
Number” of Life that we should like to 
quote. We can give only a few ex- 
tracts. Here is a verse from a poem 
entitled “A Prayer of the English”:— 


We drew the sword—but not for selfish 
gain— 
That we might keep our faith, and 
help the weak. 
Wherefore, O Lord, have pity on our 
pain; 
We listen. Speak. 


Here again, in a homely vein, is an 
acknowledgment of certain domestic 
blessings due to British fashion:— 


Germany invented sausage, 
And Jamaica gave us rum, 
France discovered wine and logic, 
And the U. 8. chewing-gum; 
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But of all recorded blessings 
In the land of Stars and Stripes 
Three there are we owe to England— 
Beef and beer and briar pipes! 


The following verses occur in a poem 
called “To an Old Friend’’:— 


Together, John, a thousand years 
And seven hundred more; 

Apart, the merest wink of time— 
Say, six or seven score. 

Together, blended, cradled, schooled, 
Tempered and tried and taught; 

Apart, by kindred methods ruled 
And close in trade and thought— 


We're not so very separate, John! 
Lo, there, our northern shore! 

No need to guard what vast expanse 
Your triple cross floats o’er! 

Squabble we may—a passing whim— 
But when the call is ‘‘Who 

Lines up with us and we with him?” 
Our choice, John Bull, is you/ 


And our American sympathizers evi- 
dently do not believe for a moment 
that we are going to fail in this war. 
They know that we shall worry through, 
or even bungle through. Possibly they 
have at last fathomed the depths of our 
national habit, or vice, of self-deprecia- 
tion. In a dialogue called “Fear and 
Faith,” and supposed to take place in 
England, a servant, John, explains to 
Sarah, the cook, that his master’s 
despondency about the war must be 
due to indigestion, as there is no other 
traceable reason for it:— 


Joun (indignantly): Master’s gone 
an’ et more o’ that curried mutton at 
’is club; ’e’s goin’ on somethink awful 
abaht old Hengland bein’ done up. 

SaRaH (contemptuously): Old Heng- 
land bein’ done up? Not likely! 

JOHN (with enthusiasm): That’s wot 
I sez: Not likely! 

Sarak (impressively): Done up! Lum- 
me; ’e’ll be ’avin’ the Bank smashed 
next. If old Kitchener ’eard ’im grous- 
in’ like that, ’e’d give him wot for. 

The Spectator. 


Joun (admiringly): That ’e would, 
mate; an’ ’e’d say, ‘’Ere! Don’t you 
eat no more o’ that curry.” 


Our last quotation is a simple and 
touching adaptation of Burns’s “John 
Anderson, My Jo,” by Mr. Arthur 
Guiterman:— 


John Bullikins, my jo, John, 
We’ve known each other long. 
I’ve sometimes thought you right, John, 
And often thought you wrong. 
We've had our little tiffs, John; 
Yet, whether friend or foe, 
I’ve nursed a high regard for you, 
John Bullikins, my jo. 


John Bullikins, my jo, John, 
When all is said and done, 

A better friend than you, John, 
Is not beneath the sun. 

You’ve planted noble realms, John, 
Where men may freely grow; 

I wouldn’t lose you for the world, 
John Bullikins, my jo, 


John Bullikins, my jo, John, 
What bunglers we have been!— 

For I’m a bungler, too, John, 
Which makes us closer kin. 

We'll somehow blunder through, John; 
Then humbly we will go 

To school together, hand-in-hand, 
John Bullikins, my jo. 


To talk of thanks to the gallant and 
generous band of poets and prose writers 
who have put their hearts, in tears, 
laughter, and sound sense, in the “John 
Bull Number” would be a gross and 
vulgar error. Yet may not an English- 
man who has been deeply moved by 
Life’s new number, and read it with a 
very big lump indeed in his throat, be 
allowed to send them a message which 
they will value much more than thanks? 
Let them remember that Byron’s words 
express the nation’s true mood today:— 


‘“‘Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 
And whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate.” 





The German ‘‘Invaswon’’ of South America. 


THE GERMAN “INVASION” OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Surely the most sinister portent of 
our time is the burrowing of the Prus- 
sian ‘‘mole,” the better to extend and 
fortify Deutschthum along the line 
of least resistance! ‘‘We’ve already 
conquered you by peaceful means,” 
was the German officer’s taunt to his 
Russian captor in Suvalki, ‘‘so we call 
this Eastern clash a revolt rather 
than a war!’’ Lord Rosebery dwelt 
with anger on ‘‘the genial smiles and 
Judas kisses’ which accompany the 
process of ‘‘a deliberate and infamous 
conspiracy against the liberties of the 
world.” 

There is no end to it. Nothing is too 
small or too great for meticulous prop- 
aganda, pressing with full pockets 
and apostolic mission into every con- 
ceivable sphere of civil life. To wheedle 
kings, to bribe labor or the Press— 
how wide was the process of smooth 
insinuation! What sapping and mining 
in politics, industry, and finance till 
“The Day” should dawn, and the 
mailed fist set ‘Deutschland uber Alles’’ 
at a single blow! 

In July, 1914 (M. Jules Claes tells us) 
one German magnate was on the 
directorate of nineteen Belgian con- 
cerns. One of his sons was on eight, 
another on seven, a third on five; a near 
relative on eight more. No wonder 
these people exalt themselves, having 
found in fraud and force resistless 
means of domination over simple 
souls. The infamous Steiber had thirty- 
five thousand spies in unsuspecting 
France before the war of 1870. Deutsch- 
thum’s agents for “The Day” 
must have numbered millions, scattered 
as they were from Belfast to Belfort, 
from Warsaw to Washington, and 
from Antwerp to Asuncion, which is 
in far Paraguay. 

Literally from China to Peru, German 
energy ranged with diabolic craft, 


fastening like a giant fungus upon every 
living organism that could be made to 
serve. And always suavely, always 
naturally, showing cause by implica- 
tion and adapting each move to the 
victim’s indolence or present need. 
Now the game is up. Neutral nations 
are aware of their danger, from the 
Netherlands to Nicaragua—where Ger- 
man agents outbid the United States 
for a new Inter-Oceanic Canal-route, 
offering three millions to America’s 
one, and planning naval bases now that 
the Panama Canal is known for an 
engineering failure. 

Here let me counsel our papers and 
politicians not to twit Dr. Wilson with 
veering and vacillation. Taunts of this 
kind show entire ignorance of the 
President’s problems. The United 
States is not so much a country as a 
continent of vast range, a melange of 
races and religions, of clashing ideals 
and problems incongruously diverse. 
Here a Czech farmer, and there a Finn. 
There are Americans who revere Con- 
fucius, Muhamad, and Mrs. Eddy. 
Americans of Scandinavian tongues, 
and those who speak Pennsylvania 
Deutsch, Magyar, and ‘“Afro-English,”’ 
to say nothing of Asian dialects, from 
that of Sidon to Seoul. Amid all this 
seething the Chief Executive must do 
his best. 

“‘Why the Oriental Hotel?” I asked 
my’ lawyer friend in Dallas, Texas. 
“In honor of the Jews,” said he. And 
truly these have enormous power. 
There are three-quarters of a million in 
New York City alone. Names are no 
trustworthy guide—although artless pub- 
licists on this side point them out in 
proof of that ‘“counsinship’” which 
dies so hard. To Americans in the 
making a Greek patronymic of six 
syllables is a stumbling-block in busi- 
ness. So names are pruned, or new 
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ones taken. Rabbinowitz so easily 
becomes Robinson! 

“The dreamers,” says Mr. Edward 
Lyell Fox, one of America’s foremost 
“sentinels,” “‘put on frock-coats, place 
pitchers of water at their elbows, 
drape the flag behind them, and on 
the Fourth of July declaim that ‘this 
great nation need never fear war, for 
it could lick the whole world.’ ’”’ These 
dreams are blasted. The valor of 
ignorance is assailed by stern official 
prophets all the way from Hampton 
Roads to Hawaii. ‘The day is gone,” 
Americans are told, “when the fiint- 
lock is taken from the wall, and farmers 
hide behind the barn to hold war- 
machines at bay.” 

A difficult lesson, this, as “Strong- 
man” Garrison’s resignation shows. 
“We hopelessly disagree on funda- 
mental principles,” the War Secretary 
wrote to his President, who pursued 
peace and would even “scuttle from the 
Philippines,” so as to reduce America’s 
risks in the Far East. Bryanism is 
still a potent force in Congress, but the 
bureaucracy must do its duty and 
demolish the old militia ideals—‘‘Citi- 
zenry leaping to arms!” “All ready for 
the drop of the hat,’”’ and so on. 

American heroes, from Washington 
himself to Sherman and Grant, have 
cautioned the country against reliance 
upon untrained troops. ‘“‘What does 
Europe care for the Monroe Doctrine?” 
the publicists ask. ‘‘Why, in Roosevelt’s 
time Germany hoisted her flag over the 
Custom-houses of Venezuela till we 
massed our Fleet at Guantanamo. 
Today we make requests without even 
bluffing the punch!” 

Leading thinkers are afraid of ‘“Eu- 
rope’s victor” in this war. “That 
Power,’’ Professor Roland Usher fears, 
“will be able to threaten the United 
States and challenge our supremacy in 
the Western Hemisphere.” He points 
out that in South America are vast 
areas of temperate climate, fertile soil, 


and abundant minerals. Everything, 
in fact, for the comfort of a European 
population. 

Here we have the ancient bugbear 
that frightened Jefferson, Monroe, and 
Calhoun. “The real conquest,” Pro- 
fessor Usher foresees, “‘which South 
and Central America have to fear is the 
steady influx of alien blood, institutions, 
language, and interests, which slowly 
but surely may dominate the existing 
peoples, their ideals, and governmental 
methods by reason of their greater 
virility.” 

“You hem us in,” an able Prussian 
colonel pointed out to me one evening 
in the Adlon lounge. ‘‘We muést break 
out somewhere, and our ‘Drang nach 
Osten’ is really blocked by the Turk. 
We’ve a birth-rate of a million a year 
over France: Von Moltke called it ‘an 
annual victory.’ Is there anything left 
for us? Yes, there’s South America.” 
And so saying he produced a map of 
Southern Brazil which I was surprised 
to see styled ‘Antarctic Germany’’! 
There has been no fuss about this in- 
vasion of the Empty Continent. There 
never is, so long as Prussian push is 
unresisted. 

Here let me concentrate on Brazil, 
and show to what huge dimensions the 
occupation has grown. Before the 
war the Hamburg-American Line ran 
tours from New York to the remote 
Fuegian Archipelago, where the world 
drops off, and even Deutschthum’s 
dreams dip into ultimate seas. A 
wonderful world this Empty Continent, 
its east coast a gorgeous Eden where 
the very fish glint in rainbow hues. 
Brazil alone would overlap the whole 
United States by 200,000 square miles. 
It was largely German, you gathered 
from the Hamburg-American booklets 
—especially in Parana, Santa Catarina, 
and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Now in these immense and fertile 
States the German is undoubtedly in 
possession. He is here as awkward a 
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problem for the Government in Rio as 
his truculent and scattered millions 
are to the perplexed Administration in 
Washington. The Gazetta de Noticias 
recently unearthed a German plot to 
proclaim the independence of Santa 
Catarina, where the entire trade has 
passed out of native hands. Arms and 
ammunition were got ready at Annitop- 
olis. |The Brazilian Foreign Minister, 
Senhor Lauro Muller (himself of Ger- 
man descent), was away at the time in 
Argentina, but his Under-Secretary 
complained to the German envoy in 
Rio, who promised “an inquiry” in 
the most soothing Bernstorff style. 

That. ‘‘Antarctic Germany’”’ has a 
sturdy mailed fist of its own, is shown 
by the plan of shipping an army- 
corps to help in the Southwest African 
campaign—a plan which our sea-power 
kept at the paper stage, to the morti- 
fication of these belligerent colonists. 

There are probably a million Germans 
in the three Brazilian States named 
above. And, as in America, their 
power, riches, and influence are out of 
all proportion to their numbers. The 
German Minister in Rio reckons six 
hundred thousand of his compatriots 
in Rio Grande alone. Here in the 
South they keep aloof in a magnificent 
land of upland pastures, forest and 
down, with great waterways and plains 
that produce every cereal, as well as 
feeding herds of cattle beyond count, 
and droves of fine horses. The colon- 
ists have always been “nursed” from 
home. Clergyman and pastor are paid 
and directed from Berlin. 

The colonial towns bear German 
names, and of course have German 
newspapers. Complaints appear in the 
Brazilian Press that Portuguese is a 
forbidden subject in the German schools. 
No secret at all is made of political 
aspirations in this splendid land. Nor 
at this hour, and in the face of facts, 
does anyone need to be told that the 
famous Monroe Doctrine is a dead let- 


ter when it conflicts with German aims. 

Hence the resentment felt by the 
two United States—those of Brazil 
and of America—in which the German 
has dug himself in too deeply for ex- 
tirpation or even suppression. He 
must be “uber Alles.” Hence, also, 
America’s discordant ‘preparations’ 
and her Pan-American call to the Latin 
nations which she considers under her 
wing, ever since President Monroe 
declared the two continents ‘“‘no longer 
liable to colonization by any European 
Power.” 

That was Democracy’s answer to 
victorious dynasts in the lull that fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars. “An ar- 
rogant Doctrine,” uneasy American 
writers call it now, confronted with 
the wonders of machine-made war, 
with millions of men transported over- 
seas; with vast undefended coast-lines 
of -their own on the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
the Great Lakes, and the Pacific. 

“Our country,” says Mr. Edward 
Lyell Fox, “without armies, with an 
inferior navy, declares political domin- 
ion over half the unexploited lands of 
the world. How long will this continue? 
But the German mole has long bur- 
rowed in those lands—the incon- 
spicuous forerunner of economic sub- 
jection, such as Deutschthum dreamed 
of from Brussels to Baghdad. In 
Ontario you will find a “Berlin” of 
sixteen thousand souls and rioting there- 
in. In remote Paraguay (the U. S. 
Senate tells us) the German of today has 
power to cancel contracts for Britain 
and her Allies amounting to millions of 
dollars. 

“A plague on both your houses!” is 
President Wilson’s angry note when 
Bernstorff pulls one way and Spring- 
Rice the other. He will not—as his 
message to Congress emphatically laid 
down—have “this proud country made 
a hot-bed of European passion.” This 
is the “ugly and incredible thing” 
which America is “without Federal 
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laws to deal with.” And the nation’s 
duty is to stand apart. America for 
the Americans; a new world of States 
from Alaska to the Argentine, and 
beyond. 

“It required a crisis,” Dr. Wilson 
told the Pan-American Conference, 
“to show us how truly we are neigh- 
bors.” Trade routes were to be es- 
tablished; and where private capital 
languished, Government would step in 
and supply physical means of com- 
munication to forge such bonds be- 
between the United States and her 
seventeen Latin-American sisters, ‘‘that 
no influence the world may produce in 
the future will ever break them.” 

“Freedom of institutions” the Presi- 
dent set before the Latin delegates. 
“Freedom of trade, intelligence of 
mutual service.”” South America’s re- 
sponse, I must say, is not in the same 
fervid key. The Monroe Doctrine 
(as delegates whispered) did not protect 
the Latin States. When in 1826 Bolivar 
tried to liberate Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
America vetoed the project, and it fell 
through. In 1848 the United States 
expanded at Mexico’s expense, at 
Spain’s in 1898, at Colombia’s in 1903. 

The Latin Republics are always 
polite, but they prefer to work out their 
own destinies without any of those 

The Outlook. 


“entangling alliances” against which 
Washington himself warned his people. 
South America has long known the 
military weakness of her huge Northern 
neighbor, and read ‘her alarm aright. 
Brazil has suffered a. German invasion. 
So, in varying measures, have Nicara- 
gua, Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, 
and Chili. That invasion, as the Latin 
Republics know, is really being repelled 
by Allied arms in East and West, as 
well as on the sea, which Prussian Kul- 
tur strews with sudden death. 

The United States would have South 
America hail her as protectress, ignoring 
the historic fact of British naval might, 
which—not for the first time—stands 
between herself and the German sword, 
whose chant was lately sung in Leipzig 
and echoed thence from Chicago to 
Buenos Aires: “It is meet and right I 
should cry aloud my pride, sanctified 
with lofty mission. So far am I beyond 
and above all others, that they are well 
served who fight with the dogs for 
fragments beneath my table. And when 
I frown, God turns the waters into 
blood!” 

A pretty guest for the two Americas, 
who now know the nature of the 
“angel” they have entertained un- 


awares! 
Ignatius Phayre. 
' 
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Bronco dams they ran by on the ranges 
of the prairies, 
Heard the chicken drumming in the 
scented saskatoon, 
Saw the jewel humming-birds, the 
flocks of pale canaries, 
Heard the coyotes dirging to the 
ruddy Northern moon; 
Woolly foals, leggy foals, foals that 
romped and wrestled, 
Rolled in beds of golden-rod and 
charged to mimic fights, 


Saw the frosty Bear wink out and com- 
fortably nestled 
Close beside their vixen dams beneath 
the wizard Lights. 


Far from home and overseas, older now 
—and wiser, 
Branded with the arrow brand, broke 
to trace and bit, 
Tugging up the gray guns ‘‘to strafe 
the blooming Kaiser,’ 
Up the hill to Kemmel, where the 
Mauser bullets spit; 
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Stiffened with the cold rains, mired Far from home and _ overseas-—but 


and tired and gory, 

Plunging through the mud-holes as 
the batteries advance, 

Punch. 


battling on to glory 
With the English eighteen-pounders 
and the soixante-quinzes of France. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The Belfry,” which gives its title 
to May Sinclair’s latest story, is the 
belfry of Bruges, which looms large 
on the ‘‘jacket”’ of the volume, and has 
an important place in the plot. The 
story is in three parts—‘‘My Book,” 
“Her Book” and “His Book”; but 
there is but one heroine for all three, 
Viola Thesiger, beautiful, impulsive, 
daring, innocent, whose revolt against 
the restrictions of life in the Cathedral 
Close, where her father is canon, leads 
her far afield, to London, to Bruges, 
to Ghent and back again. How there 
chanced to come into her life Tasker 
Jevons, a Cockney by birth and breed- 
ing and a “bounder” by instinct, in- 
significant in person, rude in manners, 
yet lovable and devoted, at first a 
struggling journalist, then a brilliantly 
successful novelist and dramatist, who 
took the British public by storm, and 
became affluent through his literary 
successes, yet was liable at any moment 
to shame those who cared for him by 
his breaches of etiquette; how she came 
to love him and to marry him; how, 
gradually, differences of taste and 
breeding asserted themselves, and forced 
them apart; how her detachment from 
him was intensified until his presence 
became unendurable, and what be- 
came of her purpose to leave him— 
all this is told by the narrator,—who 
has a little romance of his own, woven 
in with the plot,—with a force and 
vividness and rapidity which leave 
the reader no choice but to follow the 
pair to the end. What that end is it 
would be a cruelty to the reader to dis- 
close, but it came in the midst of the 


great thunders of the European war. 
It would be feeble and inadequate 
praise to say that there is not a dull 
page in the book; there is not a dull 
paragraph. There is keen analysis of 
character; there is proof of a marvelous 
understanding of human nature; and 
there is such a concentration of in- 
terest in the two leading figures in the 
story as to make what happens to the 
other characters, well drawn though 
they are, of comparatively little con- 
sequence except as they affect the rela- 
tions of Viola and Jevons. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Eight biographical and reminiscent 
papers are included in ‘‘Old Familiar 
Faces” by the late Theodore Watts- 
Dunton (E. P. Dutton & Co.). George 
Borrow; Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson; Christina Geor- 
gina Rossetti; Dr. Gordon Hake; John 
Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley; 
William Morris; and Francis Hindes 
Groome are the subjects of the papers, 
all of which are written from intimate 
personal knowledge, and are contri- 
butions quite as much to the literature 
of friendship as to that of critical ap- 
preciation. Watts-Dunton is most 
widely-known as the author of the ro- 
mance ‘Aylwin,’ but he wrote much 
else beside during his long literary 
career, and he lived on terms of close 
friendship with the great authors of 
his day. It is to be regretted that he 
did not include Swinburne in this group 
of ‘‘Old Familiar Faces,” for Swinburne 
he knew best of all, the two having 
made their home together at ‘‘The 
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Pines” for a period of thirty years, 
marked by the closest intimacy and 
daily discussions of men and books. 
Of the papers in the present volume 
those on Tennyson, the Rossettis, 
Borrow and William Morris are the 
most important, though all are charm- 
ing. The name of the editor of the 
volume is not disclosed, but, in his 
Introduction, he sketches the character 
of Watts-Dunton himself with an af- 
fectionate discrimination which argues 
close acquaintance. There are ten 
portraits—including Watts-Dunton, 
Swinburne and Mrs. Morris, and the 
subjects of all the papers excepting 
Borrow. 


The four short stories by Alexander 
Kuprin which make up the volume 
called ‘‘ The River of Life’’ are decidedly 
out of the common. The title story 
depicts a group of lodgers in a sordid 
St. Petersburg ‘‘hotel,’? among whom, 
in sharp contrast, appears a young 
revolutionary, who once had ideals. 


The Russo-Japanese war is the back- 
ground of ‘‘Captain Ribnikov.” ‘The 
Outrage,”’ with a curious blending of 
humor and irony, describes the indig- 
nation of a band of professional thieves 
at the rumor which numbers them 
among the instigators of the latest 


pogrom against the Jews. The prin- 
cipal characters in ‘The Witch,” 
which fills nearly half the volume, are a 
man of education and knowledge of the 
world whom official business condemns 
to six months in a dull little village in 
Volhymnia, and the beautiful grand- 
daughter of an old woman believed by 
her superstitious neighbors to have 
unholy powers. There is much that 
is grim, ugly and even revolting in these 
stories, but they are told with remark- 
able power, and no one wishing to know 
contemporary Russian literature can 
afford to overlook them. The trans- 
lation, a collaboration between S. 
Koteliansky and J. M. Murry, is ex- 
tremely well done—indeed, it is hard 
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to realize that. English was not the 
original medium by which these vivid 
and poignant impressions were con- 
veyed. John W. Luce & Co. 


Mr. Nathan Kussy chooses the auto- 
biographical form for ‘‘The Abyss,” 
the first volume of a trilogy to be 
called ‘‘The Children of the Abyss,” 
and showing many types of that poor 
humanity found in American city 
streets of hard living and easy dying, of 
misery unspeakable, and crime un- 
surpassed. The author’s own life is 
open to inspection, and is about as 
unlike that of his hero, Samuel Gordin, 
as is possible, being that of a man vowed 
to literature from his earliest years, 
and knowing poverty, tramps and their 
doings chiefly from reading, but partly 
from acquaintance with officials and 
with a few persons whose connection 
with the law is not entirely joyous. 
He found himself compelled to become 
a lawyer, in order to live during the 
first years of his chosen career, was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1895, 
and has made himself such a reputation 
in the New Jersey courts as to enable 
him to be true to his artistic ideals. 
Incidentally, he has essayed journalism, 
poetry and play-writing but with no 
results whatever from the last two, and 
only about forty dollars as the proceeds 
of the first, and so his seven plays are 
still his private property. In writing 
“The Abyss” he had one very great 
advantage, for his hero, like himself, is 
a Hebrew, and George Eliot, Dickens 
and Charles Reade have been equally 
unsuccessful, in pleasing the sons of 
Abraham with portraits of their breth- 
ren. Reade’s shrewd buyer of gold in 
the Australian mines, with his absolute 
integrity and his eyes capable of flashing 
black lightning is the nearest approach 
made by anyone of these Gentiles to 
Mr. Kussy’s pawnbroker Samuels, who 
practises all the Christian virtues, with- 
out any particular credit from Chris- 
tians, or profit to himself. The 
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hero himself, Samuel Gordin, the 
honest little orphan whom poverty 
and innocence drag into crime, and 
whom human justice prevents from 
escaping from the nets of circumstance, 
is as pitiable as any figure of ‘Les 
Miserables.” In the briefest of post- 
scripts, the author announces that two 
other volumes will record how he lived 
in the underworld and knew Chinatown 
and Coney Island and will tell by what 
means he acquired an education, was 
beloved and at last escaped from the 
Abyss. All this, provided, says Mr. 
Kussy modestly, a patient public “shall 
evince sufficient interest in my story to 
warrant the recital of my further ad- 
ventures.” The public will assuredly 
demand those two volumes: Samuel 
Gordin is a genuine creation. The 
Macmillan Co. 


The heroine of ‘‘ The Girl at Central’’ 
reappears in ‘“‘The Black Eagle Mys- 
tery”’ by Geraldine Bonner, and in her 
cheerfully cynical manner recounts the 
history of a strange murder, ending 
very happily for herself, although she is 
last seen with ice cream in her hair, and 
with her nose red from crying. How- 
ever, as readers of ‘‘The Girl at Cen- 
tral”’ will remember, she is now Molly 
Morgenthau Babbitts, and Babbitts is 
proud of her in any guise, and she has 
good reason to be proud of herself for 
was she not the solver of the ‘‘Mystery’’? 
Further, has she not shown herself as 
one of those rare women who can own 
that they are “less worthy of applause 
than they seem’? She receives her 
due meed of praise in the story, for the 
mystery is dark enough to puzzle older 
heads than hers, and the reader, re- 
ceiving a succession of shocks,. is in- 
clined to applaud her even more 
loudly than when she wore the equip- 
ment of the switchboard. That she 
herself is half-stunned by her final 
surprise counts for nothing. She has 
followed her best light and receives her 


due reward. The secret of the mystery 
is a daring crime in which the villain 
is the boldest of gamesters, but more 
than that cannot be said without impair- 
ing the reader’s pleasure in the story, 
and it should be great, for the tale is 
well plotted and well told. D. Appleton 
& Co. . 


It was not until after the serial pub- 
lication of “The First Hundred Thou- 
sand” in Blackwood’s Magazine had 
been completed that the identity of the 
“Junior Sub” who -wrote the sketches 
was disclosed. Then it was announced 
that they were the work of ‘“‘Ian Hay” 
—otherwise Captain Ian Hay Beith of 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders; 
and readers who had felt all along that 
no other pen than his could possibly 
have produced them plumed themselves 
justly upon their sagacity. Vivid, 
humorous, whimsical, broadly sym- 
pathetic, and full of lively incident, 
these stories of the drill and training 
of a typical regiment of the British 
army and of its first action—now pub- 
lished in an attractive volume by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co.—make by all 
odds the most human and the most 
absorbingly interesting war book that 
has yet appeared. The characters are 
fictitious, or at least their names are; 
but the incidents narrated all actually 
occurred, and they were written down 
from week to week. “Ian Hay’’— 
brilliant and clever as he is—has done 
no better work than this, nor any that 
is more certain to last. He and his 
Highlanders are now fighting “some- 
where in Flanders,’’ and everyone 
who reads these pages will hope that he 
may be spared to see the end of the 
tragic conflict and to wear the cross 
which his valor has already won. A 
very beguiling portrait forms the fron- 
tispiece. 


Of the twenty-five or thirty poems 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson, included 
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in “The Man Against the Sky” (The 
Macmillan Co.) a dozen or more have 
been published in the Atlantic Monthly 
Scribner's Magazine, the Outlook, and 
other magazines and journals. They 
are all essentially modern; direct, 
straightforward and uncompromising 
in their characterization of present-day 
foibles; and breathing scmetimes the 
spirit of a twentieth century prophet. 
From the title-poem these lines are 
taken: 


Shall we, because Eternity records 

Too vast an answer for the time-born 
words 

We spell, whereof so many are dead 
that once 

In our capacious lexicons 

Were so alive and final, hear no more 

The Word itself, the living word no man 

Has ever spelt, 

And few have ever felt 

Without the fears and old surrenderings 

And terrors that began 

When Death let fall a feather from his 
wings 

And humbled the first man? 

Because the weight of our humility, 

Wherefrom we gain 

A little wisdom and much pain, 

Falls here too sore and there too tedious, 

Are we in anger or complacency, 

Not looking far enough ahead 

To see by what mad couriers we are 
led 

Along the roads of the ridiculous, 

To pity ourselves and laugh at faith 

And while we curse life bear it? 

And if we see the soul’s dead end in 
death, 

Are we to fear it? 

What folly is here that has not yet a 
name 

Unless we say outright that we are liars 

What have we seen beyond our sunset 
fires 

That lights again the way by which we 
came? 


The Countess Barcynska’s novel, 
“The Honey-Pot,” is a story of the 


London stage, and its two heroines are 


c horus girls—one, the daughter of an 


army officer, the other, an actress’s 
child. The most rigid Puritan would 
scarcely paint their temptations in 
darker colors, though he would un- 
doubtedly show less sympathy for the 
one who yields. Cleverly written, re- 
alistic in its details, but with a restraint 
which avoids offense, the book is de- 
cidedly readable, though the “happy 
ending” spoils not only the moral, but 
the artistic effect. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Miss Elsie Singmaster has so often 
written of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
that “Gettysburg,” in which Americans 
of English speech are the chief actors, is 
a pleasant novelty; but years ago she 
showed herself mistress of the art of 
weaving a tale of battle. The point 
which she here impresses upon her 
readers is the nightmare horror of the 
long fight at Gettysburg to the non- 
combatants of the place. She makes 
her heroine a very young girl, and her 
hero a wounded Confederate soldier, 
and the two effect prodigies among. the 
wounded who come or are brought 
from the field to her grandmother’s 
house in which chance has stranded her. 
They are a self-forgetful pair and do 
not pause while anything remains to be 
done but gradually the roar of the 
cannon and the sight of blood and tor- 
ture take possession of them, and the 
reader feels their suffering. The story 
comes to a pretty ending with fine little 
touches of relieving comedy at the very 
close, but many a serious historian has 
failed to leave his readers as strongly 
moved as those will be who scan this 
brief volume. The book is illustrated 
by B. J. Rosenmeyer and the author 
dedicates it to Miss Annie Wallace 
Horner, a native of Gettysburg. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


A story for girls by the author of 
the ‘“‘Glad” books is sure of an en- 
thusiastic welcome, and the six heroines 
of Eleanor H. Porter's ‘“‘Six Star Ranch” 
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are a merry, wholesome group. The 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a Texas 
ranch, after a year in a New England 
school, takes her special group of friends 
home with her for the summer, her 
father’s generous purse paying all the 
bills. The ‘Happy Hexagons” are new 
to travel and the trip itself is full of 
adventures for them, which they record 
by turns in their club journal. The 
hospitality of the ample ranch, with 
ponies for all to ride, the hair-breadth 
*scapes of the delighted cowboys, trips 
across the plains for visits with friends, 
the supper and dance for a final fes- 
tivity, and the journey home by way of 
San Antonio and New Orleans are all 
described with piquant detail. The 
six: girls are of clearly marked types, 
and the chapters which tell of their re- 
adjustment to school decorum are as 
interesting as any that precede. The 
illustrations, by R. Farrington Newell 
and Frank J. Murch, are uncommonly 
attractive, and will add greatly to its 
readers’ pleasure in the book. The 
Page Company. 


“‘Held to Answer” to a charge of 
stealing the diamonds of an actress 
who is infatuated with him, the quixotic 
young preacher who figures as the hero 
of Peter Clark Macfarlane’s latest novel 
has landed on his feet so many times 
that the most anxious reader will not 
be over-surprised at his doing it again. 
A stenographer in a Los Angeles rail- 
road office when the story opens, a 
sudden affection of the eyes unfits him 
for that work, but he develops initiative 
which in a short time leads the manager 
of a rival road to offer him a twelve 
thousand dollar position; refusing that 
to go upon the stage, which he con- 
siders his true mission, he is disen- 
chanted by the calculating ambition 
of the actress to whom he has promptly 
lost his heart, in spite of a quasi at- 
tachment to the young daughter of his 
old employer, and he takes up a book 


agency by which, in his fifth week, he 
makes one hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars. The step into the pulpit of 
“All People’s” follows as casually. 
Like others of his school of fiction, Mr. 
Macfarlane has talent enough to do 
work of a higher grade than this. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Frederick Scott Oliver, author of 
“Ordeal by Battle’ (The Macmillan 
Co.) was one of the little group of 
thoughtful Englishmen who were asso- 
ciated with Lord Roberts in what 
proved to be a futile effort to arouse 
England in season to the necessity of 
preparing for a possible European war; 
and in the present work he has em- 
bodied some of the conclusions which 
were reached in those conferences. 
But the march of events was rapid, 
and the crisis predicted followed so 
swiftly upon the prophecy that the 
material then accumulated is now out . 
of date. “Ordeal by Battle’ is a 
thoughtful and vigorous presentation 
not only of the causes of the present 
war, and of the spirit which has prompt- 
ed Germany’s entrance into it and 
conduct in it, but also of the mistakes 
and defects of British policy and the 
errors of judgment and administration 
for which Great Britain is now paying 
so dearly. Written with candor and 
great plainness of speech, but without 
passion and equally without egotism, 
it comes as near expressing the verdict 
of history as can be expected of a con- 
temporary record. To American read- 
ers, it should have an added value 
and interest as a warning against an 
easy-going security and an absorption 
in immediate, material interests. The 
book is dedicated to Major Hugh 
Dawnay of the Life Guards, and Briga- 
dier General John Edmund Gough, who 
participated in Lord Roberts’s con- 
ferences, and both of whom fell early in 
the present war, Dawnay at Zwarteleen 
in November, 1914, and Gough near 



























































Estaires in February, 1915—gallant 


souls, both of them. 


That one should be able to buy such 
a work as John Richard Green’s ‘‘Short 
History of the English People,” re- 
vised and brought down to date, in 
two volumes, for seventy cents, is one 
of the marvels which Everyman’s 
Library has made possible. The vol- 
umes are closely but clearly printed, 
and there are seven maps, the latest 
and most interesting showing British 
possessions in 1814 and 1914. The 
text is that of the first edition of Green’s 
work, which is followed without change; 
but notes are added which indicate 
changes required by later research. 
Green’s history ended, practically, with 
the Battle of Waterloo; though, in a 
brief Epilogue, he gave a rapid survey 
of the years from 1815 to 1832. To 
the work as now printed there is added 
a political and social survey of the 
period from 1815 down to the outbreak 
of the present war. This is written 
by Mr. R. P. Farley, and it covers about 
fifty pages. It is in accord with the 
spirit of the original work, and makes a 
useful supplement to it. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Stella Benson’s ‘“‘I Pose’’ is an amus- 
ing tale of contemporary England, with 
incidental criticism of its landed proprie- 
tors, corporate bodies, dogs and their 
owners, political agitators, girls, clergy- 
men, cockneys and policemen; its 
heroine is a very small, white-faced 
suffragette, its hero is called the gardener 
and it ends with a stupendous and un- 
expected catastrophe which is very 
lucky for the gardener. Next to the 
suffragette, it is the exquisite scenery of 
rural England upon which the author 
depends for impressing her readers, 
and she leaves many an agreeable 
picture upon the memory. She as- 
tonishes the unsophisticated American 
by her lavish use of the word “‘nigger,”’ 
which she freely applies to mestizo, 
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mulatto, Caribee and quadroon, fearing 
not the wrath of the American press or 
of the American office-secker. But 
she is hardiy more courteous to the 
Trinity Islands, the Spanish main, and 
the memory of Drake, and in many 
other matters she is so elaborately 
unreasonable that one half suspects 
her of being a man in disguise; but she 
is never stupid. She is modern, in 
every word, modern in tone and in 
cynical scoffing at emotion, and modern 
indeed in her treatment of the Church 
of England which she chooses to repre- 
sent by a Pharisaical creature whose 
constant refrain is ‘‘Yerce, yerce,”’ 
and whose mind is full of the meanest 
suspicion. The gardener, reared under 
Church influences, “finds that the 
Christian pose does not appeal to him.” 
“Yes,” writes the author, in conclusion, 
“I pose of course, but how deep does 
the pose extend?” And the gardener 
remains in a pose. It is thus that 
those end to “whom Christianity has 
ceased to appeal.” The Macmillan 
Company. 


Cardinal Newman’s lectures on ‘‘The 
Scope and Nature of University Ed- 
ucation,” delivered at Dublin in 1852, 
preparatory to the assumption of the 
rectorship of the new Irish Catholic 
University, and first published ih that 
year, are now reprinted in Everyman’s 
Library, with a Preface by Wilfrid 
Ward, Editor of the Dublin Review. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) They treat of 
the relations of Theology to other 
branches of knowledge; of liberal knowl- 
edge as its own end, and in relation to 
learning and to religion; and of the 
duties of the church toward liberal 
knowledge; and they-are of value, not 
only as a clear and able presentation of 
Catholic opinion upon the important 
subjects discussed, but for the light 
which they throw upon the mental 
processes and changes of one of the fore- 
most leaders in Catholic religious 
thought. 
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